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REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Queen Hynde. A Poem, in Six Books. By 
James Hogg, author of The Queen’s Wake, 
&c. 8vo. pp. 443. London 1825. Long- 
man & Co.; Edinburgh, Blackwood. 

Is Queen Hynde the effusion of an unstudied 

shepherd, a natural bard? there is a great! 

deal of genius to admire in it. Is Queen) 

Hynde the composition of a practised writer, | 

one to be tried by the rules of all trne poetry? | 

there is as much to censure as to praise. 

Though the story is interesting, it is made 

tiresomely long ; and such is the ‘manner of 

the author, that, at the end of it, it defies our 
penetration to tell whether he means to be 
serious or burlesque. There are many fine 
thoughts, happy expressions, and brilliant 
bits, but hardly, if, one passage exceeding six 
lines, which could be quoted, without aglaring 
blemish. Besides rhymes which only a broad 

Scotch ear could tolerate, there are abund- 

ance of others still more objectionable. The 

general style is rengarkable foxy a constant 
omissio : of these parts of speegy. called ar- 
ticles; hut to compensate for deficiency 

a neat!y equal number of needless expletives 


out stint, and old pet words are hackneyed 
with like profusion. Uncouth inflexions are 
found in almost every page, and phrases are 
employed quite unsuitable to the period to 
which the poem belongs. There is, above all, 
a sad tampering with sacred themes; the 
name of the Almighty is often heedlessly 
(we do not think purposely) profaned, and, 
towards the conclusion, the use of heavenly 
interposition is nearly as startling as any ab- 
solute blasphemy we ever read. 

Such, in brief, are the most striking features 
of this curious and original production—the 
work of unquestionable talent, but miserably 
deformed by want of taste and judgment ; and, 
without farther comment, we shall proceed to 
show, by extracts, that we have stated no- 
thing which is not borne out in fact. 

Hynde, the young and virgin Queen of 
Caledon, reigns from Clyde to Orcatly. Her 
history, ffom an ancient legend, is, that her 
father, on his death-bed, directs her to marry 
the bravest of her subject suitors, and pro- 
mises to assist her by his spirit in dreams. 
Many aspire to her hand and throne. She 
dreams that a black bull is about to toss her, 
and endeavouring to escape from this peril 
leaps into the sea—or, in reality, falls from 
her couch upon the floor. The fulfilment of 
this warning is a Norwegian invasion; and 
Hynde flies for counsel to St. Columba. The 
Saint has his dreams too, and is reminded in 
one, that the rightful heir to the throne is 
Eiden, the queen’s consin, being the son of 
her father's elder brother and predecessor, 
Eugene, or Eugenius, the third of that name. 
He is farther assured, that no other being can 
save the country; and he sets out for Erin, 
where Eiden lives at the court of his maternal 

grandfather, King Colmar, to bid that pre- 


mission Eric and his Scandinavians beat the 
Scots in battle, and force the "queen to a con- 
ditional surrender. Warlike sports, tourna- 
ments, combats, &c. &c. are described mi- 
nutely ; and in the end Eiden comes, kills 
Eric, restores the fortunes of the Caledonians, 
and marries his cousin Hynde. A minor ac- 
tion is grafted on the principal: Haco, the 
Norse King’s nephew, mistakes Wene, one of 
Hynde’s attendants, for the queen herself, 
and, after several hair-breadth adventures, 
makes her his bride. é 
As a fair specimen of the author’s best 
writing we shall commence with his own 
spirited, though neither polished nor correct; 
commencement : ‘ 


There was a time—but it is gone !— 
When he that sat on Albyn’s throne 
Over his kindred Scots alone 
Upheld a father’s sway; 
Unmix’d and unalloy’d they stood 
With plodding Pict of Cimbrian brood, 
Or sullen Saxon’s pamper’d blood, 
Their bane on future day. 
Nations arose, and nations fell, « 
But still his sacred citadeh 
Of Grampian cliff and trackless dell 
The Caledonian held. - a4 
Grim as the wolf that guards his young, 
Above the dark defile he hung, 
With targe and*claymore forward flung} 
The stoutest heart, the proudest tongue, 
Of foeman there was quell’d! 
The plumed ehief, the plaided clan, 
Mock’d at the might of mortal man,— 
Even those the world who overran 
Were from that bourn expell'd. 
Then stood the Scot unmoved and free, 
Wall'd by his hills and sounding sea; 
Child of the ocean and the wood, 
The frith, the forest, gave him food ; 
His couch the heath on summer even, 
His coverlet the cloud of heaven, 
While from.the winter wind and sleet 
The bothy was a shelter meet. 
His home was in the desert rude, 
His range the mountain solitude; 
‘The sward beneath the forest tree 
His revel-hall, his sanctuary ; 
His court of equity and right, 
His tabernacle, was the height ; 
The field of fame his death-bed stern, 
His cemetery the lonely cairn. 

Such was the age, and such the day, 
When young Queen Hynde, with gentle sway, 
Ruled o’er a people bold and free, 

From vale of Clyde to Orcady. 


To this, than which we can select no higher 
example of Mr. Hogg’s powers in Queen 
Hynde, we shall add a few other and shorter 
passages, which have afforded us much con- 
tentment.. The two following finely depict 
speed in sailing, and speed in a messenger 
riding :— 

Queen Hynde embarks in Uan bay, 

Brisk was the breeze and bright the day 5 

sefore the tide, before the gale, 

The gilded barge, with silken sail, 

Adown the narrow channel run, 

Like meteor in the morning sun. 

So swiftly swept the flying keel, 


And distant peaks of freckly grey 

Were winding to the north away. | 
‘The sea-gull rose as she drew nigh, 

And tried before her speed to fly; 

But after toilsome travelling, 

With beating breast and flapping wing, 

Was forced to turn aside outworn, 

For shelter in the creeks of Lorn. 


The last image, though an exaggeration,* 


is highly poetical: 


Again she cast her eyes abroad, 

And spied on green Barcaldine lea 

A horseman posting furiously : 

His steed, outspent, was clotted o’er, 
His neck with foam, his sides with gore ; 
‘Though great his speed, at every strain 
He seem’d to eye the verdant plain 
With look most haggard and aghast, 
As if for spot to breathe his last; 

Yet still he strain’d, leaving behind 

A stream of smoke upon the wind. 


The succeeding, though concise, appear to 
us to be truly fine : 


The old King’s death. 
‘he king then rose upon his bed, 

And, leaning forward, bent his head; 

His silver locks waved o’er his cheek, 

Like winter clouds on mountain bleak, 4 

And Like that mountain’s hoary form, 

All blench’d and wither'’d by the storm, 

Was every feature’s grisly cast, 

—Pale, but majestic to the last. - - - 

He stretch’d him on his couch, resign’d ; 

The ruthless foe of human kind, 

Whom he had met mid fire and storm, 

And braved in every hideous form, 

Now unresisting found his arm, 

And stopp'd the tide that scarce was warm, 

Woman. 
Much sorrow woman's bosom bears 
Which oft she braves with courage high ; 
But to that ardent soul of hers 
Suspense, is utter misery.t 
The morning after the invaders had secretly 
landed. 

- - - all was calm at break of day,’ 

Nor ship nor boat was in the bay. 

Along the shore and heathy hill 

No whisper moved, save from the rill ; 

Yet I could note the roaming deer 

‘Turn from that mountain’s side in fear; 

No snowy flocks were straggling there, 

The kid had left its wonted lair, 

And the dull heifer paused to gaze, 

And ruminate in deep amaze. 

The capital at night during the foe’s advance, 

High beat the heart of many a maid, 

And many an ear was open laid, 
~* That the author is not averse to this figure we could 
cite instences enow—cne will suffice: 
* The savage laugh’d with such good will, 

That eagles answer’d on the hill, 

Sail’d on the bosom of the cloud, 

And neigh’d as fiercely and as loud.” 

+ This may be contrasted with a poor compliment, 
when the rade Danish warriors mix with the maidens 
of Caledon: 

“ Friendly they were, and madly gay, 
And, sooth, such revel and deray, 
Such wassailing and noiance vast, 
Had not been seen for ages past. 
‘The maids of Beregon were pleased, 
For they were fiatter’d, woo’d, and tenzed; 
Aud well ’tis known that woman’s mind 
Ts still to noise and stir inclined; 
She would be mark’d and woo’d withal, 











destined hero to the rescue. While on this 


The woods and islands seem’d to wheel; 





Rather to ill than not at all.” 
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ow list’ning, with suspended breath, 

‘To hear the signal sound of death. 

Each casual clang, and breathing boom, 

And voice that wander’d through the gloom 

Sent to the heart a thrilling knell. 

The fleet. 

Onward it came like moving wood, 
Loaded and lipping with the flood, 

Till every kee] refused the oar, 

And, stranded, lean’d on Appin shore. 

The battle on the shore deserves to be 
given at greater length ; and with this (mixed 
and sometimes marred as it is) we must close 
our account of beauties : 

The barks were moor’d all side by side, 
Then plunged the warriors in the tide.— 

** Now!” cried old Connal, in a tone 

Of ecstasy—** on, warriors, on! ”’— 

And as the hail-cloud hanging swarth 

Bursts with the thunder on the earth, 

So rush’d on death our warriors brave, 

With shout that deaden’d every wave, 

The plunge of horses, and the neigh, 

The broken and uncertain bay, 

Where floundering warriors fought and fell, 

‘The utter darkness, and the knell 

Of battle still that louder grew, 

The flashes from the swords that flew, 

Form’d altogether such a scene 

As warriors scarce shall view again ! 

In sooth, when first these warriors met, 
When every sword to sword was set, 

You would have ween’d some meteor’s ray, 

Or curve of flame, hung o’er the bay, 

So flew the fire from weapons keen, 

While all was noise and rage between, 

But nothing save that fire was seen. 

Where Lorn with his brave horsemen came, 
‘The coast was firm, the beach the same ; 
But where the galleys lay, they knew 
Abrupt and deep at once it grew. 

Juto the wave they rode amain, 

‘The foe withstood them, but in vain ; 

They drove them backward in the strife, 

‘Te plunge amid their ships for life. 

But too intrepid in their wrath, 

And too intent on foemen’s death, 

Over the beach, into the deep, 

‘They rush’d like flock of weetless sheep, 

That headlong plunge, with flurried mind, 

While dogs and shepherds whoop behind; 

Or like the cumbrous herd that goes, 

Of panting, thirsting buffaloes, 

From deep Missouri’s wave to drink ; 

Fast press they to the stayless brink, 

Pushing the foremost from the shore, 

Till thousands sink to rise no more: 

So plunged our yeomen over head, 

Till scarce a remnant turn’d and fled, 

Whale rock’d the galleys to and fro, 

With struggling, parting life below. 

‘ This crror Muse may scarce define, 

A breach was made in Scotia’s line ; 

The foe in thousands gain’d the strand, 

And stretch'd in files to either hand, 

So that the footmen were beset, 

Who still the foe had backward beat ; 

For when they first met in the sea, 

"They scarcely fought unto the knee; 

Now all the waving crescent line, 

‘foil’d to the breasts in smoking brine, 

Which round them thick and clammy grew, 

A waveless tide of crimson hue; 

Bat still they fought, though coil’d in gore, 

With foes behind, and foes before. 

No son of Albyn held at aught 

Lis life, or harbour’d once a thought 

That on his coast might step a foe, 

Who first not o’er his breast should go. 

‘Their perilous case hid from their view, 
Amid the morning’s murky hue, 

Kach warrior fought for country's sake, 

As if his all had been ai stake, 

As if the safety of the land 

Lay in the force of his right hand. 

No groan of hero’s death could tell, 

As 'mid the thickening wave they fell; 





Warriors on shivering warriors stood, 
Choked in that tide of briny blood. 

O, when the sun, through morning rime, 
Look’d over Cana’s cliffs sublime, 
Never on 7 shore was spread 


Such piles of blench’d and mangled dead! 

The tide, receding, left a stain 

Of crimson ever to remain, 

(For since that day no tempest’s shock 

Can bleach the colour from the rock,) 

Aud left, in woful guise the while, 

Troops of pale warriors, rank and file, 

Stretch’d on the strand, in lines uneven, 

With their cold eye-balis fix’d on heav’n ! 

Their bodies swathed in bloody foam, 

Their heads turn’d to their native home. 
And every corse of Albyn’s race 

Had marks of gloom in his dead face, 

As still for life and force he gasp’d, 

And in his hand his sword was grasp’d. 

Each visage seem’d to interchange 

With others grin of stern revenge ; 

But nigher view’d, it wore an air 

Of gloom, of sorrow, and despair. 

As the last feelings of the heart 

Had been a pang of grief to part 

From Caledon when needed most, 

And that his powerful aid was lost. 


It now becomes our task to point out those 
parts which demanded our introductory sum- 
mary. We have said that we could not tell 
whether the author intended to be grotesque 
or grave; and after perusing the subjoined 
quotations, our readers, we dare presume, 
wil] bein our case. On the visit to St. Co- 
lumba, the mischievous Wene tries to divert 
the piety of the austere monks, who sat 


In two long piles—a lane between, 

Where = the maidens and their queen, 

Up to the sacred altar stone, 

Where good Columba stands alone. - - - 

No sooner had this fairy eyed 

The looks demure on either side, 

Than all her spirits ’gan to play 

With keen desire to work deray. 

Whene’er a face she could espy 

Of more than meet solemnity, 

Then would she tramp his crumpled toes, 

Or, with sharp fillip on the nose, 

Make the poor brother start and stare, 

With watery eyes and bristling hair. 

And yet this wayward elf the while 

Inflicted all with such a smile, 

‘That every monk, for all his pain, 

Look’d as he wish’d it done again. 

The most severe of the monks is St. Oran; 
and her pranks with him are no less absurd: 

Ere that time, Wene, full silently, 

Had slid up to Saint Oran’s knee, 

And ogled him with look so bland 

‘That all his efforts could not stand ; 

Such language hung on every glance; 

Such sweet provoking impudence. 

At first he tried with look severe 

That silent eloquence to sear, 

But little ween’d the fairy’s skill, 

He tried what was impossible ! 

His flush of wrath, and glance unkind, 

Were anodynes unto her mind. 

‘Then she would look demure, and sigh, 

And sink in graceful courtesy ; 

Press both her hands on her fair breast, 

Aud look what could not be exprest! 

When o’er his frame her glance would stray, 

He wist not what to do or say ! 

No one perceived the elf’s despight, 

Nor good Saint Oran’s awkward plight. 

But even massacre is not without its joke. 
Donald Gorm murders a priest of Odin, by 
cleaving him from the crown to the beli, and 
thus ludicrously bespeaks his apparition, con- 


jured up by conscience : 


*¢ Ay, thou mayst stand, and smile, and beck, 
With thy half head on half a neck !” 





The two next extracts are more serious, but 


still the spice of levity in them confirms our — 
doubt (if we may so express it) of the author’s 
intention to turn even the best parts into ridi- 


cule.~ The first is an apostrophe to some Edin- 
burgh fair, who is not seldom alluded to in 
Queen Hynde : 


Maid of Dunedin, thou mayst see, 
Though long I strove to pleasure thee, 
‘That now I’ve changed my timid tone, 

And sing to please myself alone; 

And thou wilt read, when, well I wot, 

I care not whether you do or not. 

Yes, I’ll be querulous or boon, 

Flow with the tide, change with the moon ; 

For what am I, or what art thou, 

Or what the cloud and radiant bow, 

Or what are waters, winds, and seas, 

But elemental energies ? 

The sea must flow, the cloud descend, 

The thunder burst, the rainbow bend, 

Not when they would, but when they can, 

Fit emblems of the soul of man! 

‘Then let me frolic while I may, 

The sportive vagrant of a day ; 

Yield to the impulse of the time, 

Be it a toy, or theme sublime; 

Wing the thin air or starry skeen, 

Sport with the child upon the green ; 

Dive to the sea-maid’s coral dome, 

Or fairy’s visionary home ; 

Sail on the whirlwind or the storm, 

Or trifle with the maiden’s form ; 

Or raise up spirits of the hill, 

But only if, and when I will. 

Say, may the meteor of the wild, 
Nature’s unstaid, erratic child, 

That glimmers o’er the forest fen, 

Or twinkles in the darksome glen, 

Can that be bound? Can that be rein’d? 

By cold ungenial rules restrain’d ? 

No!—leave it o’er its ample home, 

The boundless wilderness, to roam ! 

‘To gleam, to tremble, and to die, 

"Tis Nature’s error, so am J! 

Then, O forgive my wandering theme! 
Pity my faults, but do not blame! 

Short my advantage, small my lore, 

J have one only monitor, 

Whose precepts, to an ardent brain, 

Can better kindle than restrain. 

Then leave to all his fancies wild, 

Nature’s own rude uatutor’d child ; 

And should he forfeit that fond claim, 

Pity his loss, but do not blame. 

Let those who list, the garden choose, 
Where flowers are regular and profuse ; 
Come thou to dell and lonely lea, 

And cull the mountain gems with me; 

And sweeter blooms may be thine own, 

By Nature’s hand at random sown ; 

And sweeter strains may touch thy heart, 

Than are producible by art. 

The nightingale may give delight 

A while, ’mid silence of the night, 

But th’ lark, lost in the heavens’ blue, 

O, her wild strain is ever new! 

Much of this is so charming that we will not 
quarrel with its unbounded egotism ; (a qua- 
lity with which Mr. Hogg is amply endowed ; 
see $56 and many other pages,) but proceed 
to the second example, which relates to the 
approach of the invaders : 

The matron said her holiest prayer ; 
The household dog rose from his lair, 
Turn’d up his snout, and howl’d amain; 
‘The fox and eagle join’d the strain ; 

The capperkailzie scorn’d to flee, 

But gallow’d on the forest tree ; 

The hill-wolf turn’d him to the wind, 

And lick’d his bloody flew, and whined. 

How shook the foeimen at the noise, 

They deem’d it was the land of voice! 

Of the omission of the articles and abuse of 
expletives, our quotations have furnished 
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abundant proofs; and we give only one line 
to the barbarous inflexions : 
** Thou art, if mien not thee belies ”’!! 

Of the multitnde of monstrous rhymes we 
shall only mention—while, veil; cast, breast; 
grace, acquiesce ; introduced, trust; check, 
respect; repeat, wit; list, pressed; trice, 
voice ; renown, on; swear, revere ; received, 
believ’t ;—such as these occur in every leaf; 
and, in general, there is a recurrence of the 
same terminations in the lines, to such a de- 
gree, that we could wager (for instance) that 
*‘ day” is a rhyme several hundred times. 
Of the new-coined words we are, bound to 
exhibit a few —such as “ unsanctitude,” 
“ pruding,” “ romaged,” ‘‘ compensement,” 
“ gshastful,” ‘* visive,” cum multis aliis; and 
among the favourites we will notice “ to 
brook,” “primal,” “leaning,” ‘‘ gallowed,” 
“¢ weir,” &c. which stare us in the face, where- 
ever they can be lngged in. Of phrases mis- 
applicable to the period, we should think 
Eric’s objecting to “‘ gasconade,” “ a suffragan 
of Odin,” and ‘* misprision,” sufficient exam- 
ples; and such epithets as enormous sapi- 
ence, rampant plant, could be allowable at 
no period. Of other faults we must still 
cite a few short instances: Colmar, King of 
Erin, tastes of the blackguard—only listen to 
the terms in which he torbids Prince Eiden 
to leave him: 

As up he strode to Eiden’s eye, 

Shaking his palsied hand on high.— 

© Thou babbler’s brood of bounce and bang ! 

Thou lion’s cub without the fang!” 

The following are about as low, and as much 
beneath the decency, not to say dignity, of 
verse. Female beauty. 

That full set eye, that peachen chin, 

Bespeaks the comely void within; 

But sure that vacancy is blent 

With fuming, flaming sentiment! 

Apostrophe to nobility. 
O titled rank, long be it thine 

From common gaze remote to shine! 

And long be nursed thy speech refined 

From scrutiny of vulgar mind! 

That thing, in robes of state attired, 

The closer seen, the less admired, 

Kept at a distance, still may draw 

The homage of respect and awe : 

Therefore most humbly do I sue, 

In name of rank, and reverence due, 

Subordination, manners prim, 

And all that keeps a land in trim, 

To keep thy sphere, whute’er it be, 

From scar of scoundrel scrutiny. 

The murder of the priest. 

Cursing and foaming in his rage, 

Sheer to the belt he clove the sage ; 

To either side one half did bow, 

His head and breast were cleft in two; 

An eye was left on either cheek, 

And half a tongue, to see, and speak. 

© never was so vile a blow! 

Messengers. 

One after one to the field she sent, 

Who hasted away incontinent. 

A hero’s distress. 
Distress’d by Brande’s unworthy fate, 

Eric drew off ere it was late, 

Scowling and sobbing by the way, 

Like warrior that had lost the day; 

And oft repeating, as before, 

These words, that grieved his captains sore. ~ - 

Outposts and watchers not a few 

They placed around in order due, 

And straight prepared with rueful speed, 

To pay due honours to the dead. - - - 

Prince Haco was in battle lost, . 

With all the chief men of his train, 


If these were captives, what avail 

Had fall’n into his enemy’s scale! 

If they deserted had the land, 

The sceptre wriggled in his hand. - - - 
Until that time King Eric’s word 

Had saved the city from the sword, 

From pillage, and the thousand woes 

Phat conquer’d city undergoes ; 

And he had saved the innocent 

From the last throes of ravishment. 

But now this foul and bloated priest 

Issued forthwith the loved behest, 

To take the city for a prey, 

The loss and charges to defray ; 

To ravish matrons, great and small, 

Whether in city, field, or hall, 

By way of fair and just reprise : 

But keep the maids for sacrifice! - - - 
The soldiers lauded with acciaim 

The priest of Odin’s blessed name; 

And darted on the spoil away, 

Like hungry tigers on their prey; 

Then was a ravishment begun, 

Such as in warfare hath been done, 

But suits not ear of virgin young, 

Nor aged minstrel’s weary tongue. 


It is painful to multiply so many instances 
of vulgar doggrel. But the last and more im- 
portant charge which we have to make re- 
mains behind: we mean the profane intro- 
duction of the most sacred things, which can 
offend even minds not over scrupulous on 
such points. It is easy to call such objec- 
tions cant ; but we trust the general tone of 
the Literary Gazette will free it from any 
such imputation. St. Columba’s vision, and 
colloquy with the late king’s spirit, is only 
ridiculous : 
Columba. ‘* Where hast thou sojourn’d siuce 

In heaven above, or hell beneath? [thy death— 

Oft have I dared of God to crave 

Some tidings from beyond the grave ; 

Now they are come. For love of Heaven, 

Be this unto thy servant given. 

Tell me of all that thou hast seen 

In heaven, or hell, or place between! ”— 

Spirit. No!” said the spirit, raising high 

His brow sublime, with kindling eye, 

And shaking locks that stream’d as bright 

As the first rays of morning light— - - - 

“«* Concealment suits thy being best ; 

Then O, in darkness let them rest! 

When thou and I shall meet again, 

Whether in land of living pain, 

Or in the vales above the sky, 

Then thou shalt know as much as I.”— 


The following grows in offence : 


** But—note me, youth—the time will come 
That men shall stand, in terror dumb, 
Andsee the Almighty’s arm of power 
Stretch’d forth in the avenging hour. 

Yes, HE will show to heaven, and hell, 
And all that in the earth do dwell, 
From babe, to prince upon the throne, 
That HE is God, and HE alone!” — 

But trust not all that prophets say; 

The best may err, and so may they. 
Predictions are but ticklish gear, 

Though specious, logical, and clear, 
Condensed, and penn’d in language strong, 
Where once aright, they ’re ten times wrong. 


But even these shocking passages yield to 
the mistaken if not daring folly in describing 
the destruction of the city of Beregon: 

That on such scene they might not look, 

Nor the abhorr’d remembrance brook ; 

But good Columba bent his eyes 

On heaven, aud, with most vehement cries 

Implored his Saviour and his God, 

‘To smite with his avenging rod 

Those rude and violating beasts, 

Those vile polluted idolists. - - - 

While yet the Christian army kneel’d, 





Aud were not found among the slain, 





Ere brow was raised from rock or shield, 


Heaven’s golden portals were unbarr’d 
And the Almighty’s voice was heard! 
It came not forth like thunders loud, 
When lightnings through the liquid cloud 
Break up the dense and dismal gloom, 
With chafe, with chatter, and with boom; 
It came with such a mighty sound, 
As if the heavens, the depths profound, 
And tempests at their utmost noise, 
Cried all together in one voice. 

Deep call’d to deep, and wave to wave ; 
Stone unto stone, and grave to grave ; 
‘The yawning cliffs and caverns groan’d; 
The mountains totter’d as they moan’d; 
All nature roar’d in one dire steven ; 
Heaven cried to earth, and earth to heaven, 
Till both the offenders and offended 
Knew that the Eternal God descended. 
Such ianguage we wil: plainly tell the au- 
thor is most unfit to be used in such a place. 
It is a stain not to be effaced from his poem. 
Still do we wish him success, for we are prone 
to believe that his errors proceed from want 
of just perceptions and cultivation of mind, 
and not from a desire'to outrage decorum by 
his familiar coarseness. With this impression 
we conclude by reminding the public that 
Queen Hynde is the production of one who 
was bred a shepherd, and contains many un- 
doubted proofs of real genius. 


— a 





Gradus ad Cantabrigiam; or, New University 
Guide to the Academical Customs, and Collo- 
quial or Cant Terms, peculiar to the University 
of Cambridge, §c. §c. By a Brace of Can- 
tabs. 8vo. pp. 131. London 1824. Hearne, 

THERE are two distinct classes of youth at our 
universities. The minor number consists of 
students of regular habits and rational pur- 
suits, who devote themselves, with more or 
less assiduity, to the acquisition of that know- 
ledge upon which their future prospects in 
life depend ;—and the great majority compre- 
hends those who are also called students, but 
whose whole time is occupied in dissipations 
of various sorts, from absolute and black- 
guard vice, to drunken riot and mere idle- 
ness. The latter have, as appears from the 
work before us, a conventional slang dialect, 
in which, likethe pugilistic ring or Fancy, they 
converse and revel.—* ’Tis true, ’tis pity— 
pity ’tis, tis trae,’—but as exhibiting some- 
thing of the manners of the age, we are bound 
to notice this code of cant and ribaldry; and 
show up the graces which adorn our seats of 
learning. 

It has often been observed in the metro- 
polis, that there is no set of coxcombs who in- 
fest the streets or public places of amusement, 
more impertinently offensive than young col- 
legians. Brazen impudence, an arrogance 
affecting to despise all other classes, a prone- 
ness to quarrel, a profligacy of language, and 
gross intemperance, too often distinguish them 
(during the periods they have opportunities 
for visiting the capital) from the great Counts 
which the City sends forth to pester society, 
the lawyers’, bankers’, and other clerks, aping 
gentlemen, and all the varieties of foppery and 
effrontery which are pushed into the anoma- 
lous circles of London life. Men always re- 
siding in town are gradually brought down to 
quiet, if not decorous conduct; but the guests 
from Oxford, Cambridge, and head boys from 
the greater schools, are not long enough ex- 
posed to the friction to rub off their asperities ; 
and term after term they go to boast of their 
past follies, and vacation after vacation they re- 
turn tocommitnew ones. Far beitfromus,how- 
ever, to impute such absurdity to the general 





tbody of our educated youth; our remarks are 
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limited to such as this Gradus addresses and 
deseribes—to those-who make themselves con- 
spicnous in our streets by their rude stare and 
vuigar presumption, in oar theatres by their 
noise and inebriety, aud every where by man- 
ners unbecoming in genjlemen and incon- 
sistent with good breeding. Their manual is 
now in our hand, and, avoiding these ribald 
passages which to quote would offend decency, 
we shall endeavour to convey to the ignorant 
public some idea of the glorious way in which 
the seats of learning and the Muses are ho- 
noured—how our spirited juveniles prepare 
themselves for the church and the bar, the 
mitre and the bench! 

“* Hoe Juvat et mei est, (says their biogra- 
phers of the Gradus) is Frolic and Fun all the 
world over, thongh none of the Literati, who 
have rendered Horace into English, ever con- 
descended so to translate it. 

* Frolic and Fun then, with not a small 
sprinkling of i//uminata, compose the ingre- 
dients whereof we have dished up the ¢ Gra- 
dus ad Cantabrigiam; or, New University 
Guide’? And what Cantab will not Cantab-it 
at the bare reading of the title-page, and 
apostrophize us in the language addressed to 
Horace by his patron, Mecenas— 


‘¢ Ni te visceribus meis, Horati, 
Plus jam diligo, tu tuum sodalem 
Hinno me videas strivosiorem.” 

“ Thus having anticipated the approbation 
of all the legitimate sons of our beloved Alina 
Mater, whether freshman, Soph, Bachelor, or 
Big-Wig; our next care is the choice of a pa- 
tron, and one too of—‘ glorious notoriety !’ 
There is such a man, but he dwells not with 
&vdpes &riwor—Agnobiles—Snobs !—No, no, no 
—he isa lad of more vous and keeps better 
company ; he is to be found. amidst the @eo:, 
and his name is no /iddle to us—we, there- 
fore, commit our book to his auspices—Diis 
charus ipsis—* Let him took to it !’ 

“We will make bold to assure him, that it 
will be found more perfect, and therefore we 
presume, more usetal, than any work of the 
kind that has ever made its appearance in the 
literary horizon ; and we entreat him to re- 
commend it to the attention of ail the © Gen- 
tiemen of the First Year, as acertain Professor 
designated the Freshmen, and they may be- 
come as cognoscent, in a short period, as men 
of a higher standing have done in years. To 
those who may peruse the fellowing pages, 
we would add, ; 

© Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them.’ 
Rat as for Critics, or those who dabble in 
Criticism, a profession which Dryden, in his 
€ Life of Lucian,’ declared ‘ was become mere 
hangman's work,’—to these we exclaim, in 
the words of Aristophanes, 

BaAN’ es rdpanas: tls o>" bedbasthy Sipay;” 

From this extract it will be seen that 
there are not only pun and humour, but 
also classical reading and talent displayed 
in the Gradus: all that we have to regret is, 
that the latter were not employed on a better 
subject, and the former kept tree from the 
grossnesses which are fitter for the orgies 
where they originated than jor publication to 
the world. A dedication follows the preface, 
in which we ere told of “ Maudlins—” 

“Men of Magdalene College, remarkable 
for their wwine-less lives. ‘They drink tea to 
excess. This distinguished honour is now 








claimed by the Queen’s-men, with whom it is 
not unusual to issue an *‘ Athome’ Tea aud 
Vespers, alias bitch and hymus.” 

Here we begin to appreciate the elegancies 


of the Brace of Cantabs. Their punning wit 
is afterwards sufficiently notorious, ‘‘ omne 
tulit Pun-Tom” as they say. The dictionary 
of slang now begins—and the first article is a 
fair specimen of the whole: 

“ A,B. Artium Bacculator, sive Baccalan- 
reus. Bachelor of Arts. Various, and—not 
worth mentioning, have been the etymologies 
ascribed to the term Bachelor. The true one, 
and the most flattering! seems to be Bacca 
Tauris, Those who either are, or expect to 
be, honoured with the title of Bachelor of 
Arts, will hear with exultation, that they are 
then ‘considered as the budding flowers of 
the University; as the small pillula, or hacca, 
of the lavirel indicates the flowering of that 
tree, which is so generally used in the crowns 
of those, who have deserved well, both of the 
military states, and of the repnblic of learn- 
ing.’—Carter's History of Cambridge, 1753.” 

We shall quote a parcel of the other ex- 
planations, as they occur in glancing over the 
pages, and appear best calculated to illustrate 
university customs and manners, such as they 
are: 

* Ale. Cambridge has been long celebrated 
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the hall, where the Fellows daily meet for 
business, or recreation.’ (Bloomefield's Col- 
lectanea Cantabrigiensia.) This is not cor- 
rectly explained. The Fellows do, indeed, 
daily meet in the Combination Room for ¢ re- 
creation,’ (sci!. to take their bottle, or two, 
of wine after dinner, crack nuts, and conun- 
drums, &c.) but not ‘ daily’ for ¢ business,’ 
which is of a very serious nature. See Con- 
vention. - - - 

“ Conven%on. A court clerical, consisting of 
the Master and Fellows, who sit in the Com- 
bination Room, and pass sentence on any 
young offender against the laws of soberness 
and chastity, By the civil laws of the land, 
drankenness is admitted as an extenuation of 
any irregularity. Ebriis quandoque venia dari 
solet derelinquentibus, tanquam sepultis, et 
nescientibus. To the same effect, we are 
told by Calvin; Jure nostro pena minuitur, 
quod in ebrio dolus abesse. But this is net uni- 
versity law! a circumstance which is men- 
| tioned with the sole view of its operating as 
|a caution to the young student te drink no 
more than stands to reason—(scil.) lest he fall. 

“© Commorantes in Villa. Masters of Arts, or 
















for its ale ; we have onrselves quaffed no small , those of higher degree, who, residing within 
quantities of this inspiring beverage, and re- | the precincts of the University, enjoy the pri- 
member the rapturous exclamation of a cele- | Vilege of being members of the Senate, with- 
brated classic on receiving some dozens of | out keeping their names on the College boards. 
Andit stout : The deseription of these persons is, Doctor 
‘All hail to theale, it sheds a halo round my head.’ | = We ay oe py robeg aa 
“¢ Bishop. In Cambridge, this title is not ee meh se ae 

: RN ‘ desprit: Ata keenly contested election for 

confined to the dignitaries of the church ; but ‘the university, when votes were very severely 
port wine, made copiously potable by being | scrutinized by the contending parties, a gen- 
mulled and burnt, with the addenda of roast- | tleman more remarkable for his parsimony 
ed lemons al! bristling like angry hedge-hogs | One of 


: ie cg HE =i | than his learning tendered his vote. 
aera me tog | Bishor is dignified with the | the opposite party disputed his qualifications, 
appellati 8 . 


: upon which the candidate, whose ‘interest he 
‘ Beneath some old oak, come and rest thee, my | espoused, insisted that he was Doctor com- 
hearty; “\morans in villa qui alit familiam. ‘That I 
Our foreheads with roses, oh, let us entwine ! | deny (replied the other,) ale it! why he does 
And, inviting young Bacchus to be of the party, | not even small beer it in his family.’ - - - 
We drown all our troubles in oceans of wine!| — « Ty be Cut; to be half seas over. (See Ray's 
And, perfumed with Macassar or Otto of Roses, | Proverbs. )\—* He has cut his teg’—periphra- 
We'll pass round the Bishop, the spice-breath- sis, He is drunk. ‘ I remarked,’ says a visitor 
ing cup, sae ‘ doses, | to Cambridge, ‘that they frequently used the 
And take of that medicine such wit-breeding | word eutin a sense to me totally unintelligible. 
We — oom the god, or he shall knock | A man had been cut in chapel, cut at after- 
fi | noon lectures, cnt in his tutor’s rooms, cut at 
a concert, cut ata ball, &c. Soon, however, 
I was told of men, vice versd, who cut a figure, 
cut chapel, eut gates, cnt lectures, ent hall, 
cut examinations, cut particular connexions ; 
Bore—a horrid Bore—an intolerable and] nay, more, I was informed of some who cutt 
d lish Bore. For instance, chapel at six their tutors! IT own I was shocked at the lat- 
o'clock on.a hard frosty morning—(E lecto| tery account, and began to imagine myself in 
exsilientes, ad subiium tintinnabuli pulsum, guasi| the Jand of so many monsters. Judge then, 
fulmine territi.) Likewise chapel at six o’clock | how my horror inereased, when Theard a lively 
in the evening, which interteres with other | young man assert, that, in consequence of an 
engagements. Quis non te potius Bacche. | intimation from the tutor relative to his irre- 
Hor. Other bores are to attend a sermon at gularities, his father came from the country to 
St. Mary’s on a Sunday—to keep an act—to | jobe him—* But, faith,’ added he, carelessly, 
cap a fellow—(This cede majoribus is reckoned \"e Ino sconer-learned he was at the Black 
a‘ terrible Bore!’) Also, to wear bands—| Bn’ (an inn in the town so called,) ‘ than I 
to dine in hall—to pay a bill—to subscribe the | determined to cut the old codger completely.’ 
xxxix Articles, &c. &c. &c. &c. Ke. Ke. - - -) But this-was not the worst. One most fero- 
** Clarians ; Members of Clare Hall. |cious spirit solemnly declared, that he was 
“Soin Kit Smart’s Ballad of the Pretty resolved to cut every man of Magdalene Col- 


“ Bore, probably from Bapos onus, molestia 
—whence Burden. Whatever is odious and 
disayreeable, however lawful and right, con- 
stitutes a Bore—a great Bore—an uncommon 








Bar-keeper of the Mitre, 1741, 
Dropt she her fan beneath her hoop, 


\lege; concinding, with an oath, that they 
were a parcel of rippish quizzes. - - - 


| 
F’en stake-stuck Clarians strove to stoop. | Gent. Mag. Dec. 1794. 
“The men of Clare Hall are called, like-| “ Non Reading Men may be divided into 
wise, Greyhounds. Butwe are equally at a| several classes; there are loungers, dandies, 
loss to account for this; as we are for Johnian| bucks, bloods, Johns, Nimrods, and many 
Hogs, and Trivity Bull-dogs; and wonder | others: quos nunc prescribere longum est. - 
what pleasure men can find in making Beasts) ‘“ A Reading Man; one whose mind is de- 
of themselves! - - - |voted to nothing else but the study of the 





* Combination Room; § a parlour a‘joining | Mathematics: one who, though naturally, 
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perhaps, of a peaceable, quiet temper, and 
disposition, so congenial to study, yet whose 
highest ambition is to be accounted the great- 
est Wrangler in the University! - - - 

“To be pluck’d; to be, in the fashionable 
cant phrase, done up—dish’d to all intents 
and purposes—to be refused a degree or 
orders for the church, through insufficiency. 
Epigram ona Cantab who was pluck'd for orders. 
Ned cut off his queue, and was powder'd with 

Yet sadly mistaken was Ned, {care, 
For tho’ he had taken such pains with his hair, 

The Bishop found fault with his head. - - - 


** Quiz. This word is used in a variety of 
senses. (1.) Ina good sense. One who will 
not be shamed ont of his virtue, nor laughed 
out of his innocency. Hence the punning 
quotation, Vir bonus est Quiz. There were 
Quizzes of this description in the primitive 
ages.—See Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 15, &c. - - 

** A Sporting Man; a dashing tellow ; a sta- 
tute breaker; a Newmarket lounger; one 
who asks himself, with Chaucer, 

**Whereto should 1 study, and make myself 

wood, (i.e. mad ;) 

Upon a booke alway in cloister to pore? - - - 

‘¢ Term-Trotters ; young men who contrive 
to be in College the night before the division 
of the term, and out of it the morning after 
the close.” 

We have been induced to lend ourselves to 
a more copious exposition of the Gradus than 
we at first intended ; but the system of edu- 
cation for the principal youths of the country 
is one of curious interest, and we have here a 


spurns a scholarship, would consider it a de- 
gradation to bea fellow; and as for taking 
an honour, it would be about the very last 
idea that could enter his head. What cares 
he for Tutors or Proctors, for Masters or 
Vice-chancellors, since his whole aim is plea- 
sure and amusement, since a day’s hard read- 
ing would drive him half mad or give him the 
blue devils; since subordination is a word of 
the meaning of which he professes to be 
ignorant; and since rows and sprees are the 
delight of his soul. He is never seen in acade- 
micals till hall time, or towards evening, and 
then only puts them on for ‘ dacency’s sake,’ 
or because it is a custom throughout the 
‘varsity.’ But in the day, he is seen ina 
Jarvey tile, or a low-crowned-broad-brim, a 
pair of white swell tops, varmint inexpressi- 
bles, a regular flash waistcoat, and his coat of 
a nameless cut; his ‘ cloth’ of the most un- 
common pattern, tied after his own way, and 
a short crookt-stick or bit o’ plant in his 
hand ; and thus he goes out riding: or he 
may dress differently, and lounge through 
the streets, always in company with a friend 
or two, visiting saddlers, milliners, barbers, 
bootmakers, and tailors; or looking in ata 
friend’s rooms, and to arrange matters for the 
day: or, if fine, he may make up a water- 
party, if in the summer term, and go down 
the Camus in a six-oar, dine at Clay-hive, or 
Ditton, or take a snack at Chesterton, and 
return in the evening; or he may walk out 
to Chesterton to play at billiards, and return 
plus or minus the sum he started with; or he 
may drive out in a buggy ; or ‘do fifty other 





glimpse of the way in which they are trained 


things, and enter into fifty other schemes, all 


for the senate and learned professions. But! productive of amusement. In the evening 


the illustration is perhaps more perfect in an 
undivided form that in that of a dictionary; 
and though we have already gone so far, we 
are still tempted to prolong our review by 
adding part of a picture of the reading and 
varmint method of proceeding to the degree 
of A.B. 

** The Freshman who is ignorant of the 
course of study he is to pursne at the Univer- 
sity, as he cannot be expected to devote 
every hour of his undergraduateship to read- 
ing, must find out amusements for his leisure 
moments, and a few agreeable friends to be 
the companions of his mirth, and his exer- 
cises, as well as his studies. To obtain com- 
panions, he must be inducted, and to pass his 
Jeisure time in conviviality and mirth, he 
must give or be invited to entertainments. At 
these entertainments he will meet with other 
PROMISING young men of various descrip- 
tions, and he will naturally be inducted to, 
and make acquaintances amongst, a portion 
of these young men. Now it is undeniable 
that a young man for his improvement, men- 
tal as well as corporeal, must see society ; 
and he will naturally copy the manners of his 
College acquaintances, in order that he might 
not seem a different being amongst them. 
He will enter into their pursuits, do the same 
as they do, and, in short, proceed to the de- 
gree of B.A. in the regular varmint manner. 

“* Now the varmint way to proceed to B.A. 
degree is this—Cut Lectures, go toChapel as 
little as possible, dine in halt seldom more than 
once a week, give Gaudies and Spreads, keep 
a horse or two, go to Newmarket, attend the 
six-mile bottom, drive a drag, wear varmint 
clothes and well-built coats, be up to smoke, 
a rum one at Barnwell, a regular go at New 
Zealand, a stanch admirer of the bottle, and 
care a damn for no man. ‘At lucre or re- 


nown let others aim,’ for a varmint-man 


jhe dines at his own rooms, or at those of a 
friend, and afterwards blows a cloud, puffs ata 
segar, and drinks copiously. He then sings a 
song, tells a story, comments on the events of 
the day, talks of horses, gives his opinion on 
the ensuing race between Highflyer and Emi- 
linus, or makes bets on the late fight between 
Spring and Langan. After this the whole 
party sit down to unlimited loo, and half- 
guinea or guinea points, and here again he 
comes off plus or minus 401. or 501. If he 
has lost, he is no way concerned at it, for he 
is sure of winning as much the succeeding 
night; he therefore takes his glass or sits 
down to supper, and gets to hed about two 
or three in the morning. Determined to 
sleep a few, and after having cast off his habi- 
liments, he hops into bed, and snores— 
somno vinoque gravatus, till about six in the 
evening, and then gets up more sleepy than 
ever. He dresses; but having no appetite, 
eats nothing, drinks a glass of soda-water, 
and walks to a friend’s rooms, where he re- 
lates his adventures and excites the risibility 
of his auditors. He then resolves ona ride, 
and withont togging for the occasion, just 
puts on his tile and mounts his prad. Deter- 
mining to be very steady and sober for the 
future, i.e. for the next twelve hours, he 
urges his steed along the Trumpington Road, 
goes out by the Shelford Common, and re- 
turns home between eight and nine. He 
then feels as if he could eat something, and 
accordingly he does, by way of supper, and 
retires to his rooms, with an intention of 
being quiet, and in order to go early to bed. 
But lo! he is told by his Gyp that the Master 
or Dean has sent a message desiring to see 
him the next morning. Well knowing what 
this is for, he goeth to bed and cons over in 
his own mind what to say in extenuation of 
his irregularities, and so falleth to sleep. Next 











day, he calls at the appointed time, when the 
M. C. with a countenance not to be surpassed 
in gravity, informs him for the last week he 
has been very irregular, and requires an ac- 
count of the circumstances which occasioned 
the said irregularity. For the gate-bill thus 
standeth: Monday night, outtill three o'clock ; 
Tuesday, half-past four; Wednesday, half- 
past two; Thursday, quarter-past three; 
Friday, half-past four; Saturday—all night. 
His excuses are, that he has been at different 
parties, where he was detained late, and 
where he has found the society so agreeable, 
and the time fly so imperceptibly fast, that 
morning has broke in upon him ere he ima- 
gined it was an hour past midnight. This 
draws down a very heavy invective against 
parties altogether, and a still longer and 
more tedions lecture on the dangerous ten- 
dency of such conduct, so directly opposite 
to the laws and discipline of the Univer- 
sity; and a conclusive paragraph containing 
(amongst other things) a pardon for past 
offences, but with an assurance that a repeti- 
tion of similar conduct cannot but meet with 
a concomitant cheque in proportion to its 
enormity, in either rustication or expulsion. 
Thus. dismissed the august presence, he re- 
counts this jobation to his friends, and enters 
into a discourse on masters, deans, tutors, 
and proctors, and votes chapel a bore, and 
gates a complete nuisance. But is this all ? 
No. He has resolved to treat the dons with 
contempt, and go on more gaily than ever. 
Accordingly he cuts chapel, and issues forth 
at night sine cap and gown, with a segar 
in his mouth. He is determined to have a 
lark with two or three more, and away they 
go. While they are pulling the girls about 
in the streets, wp comes the Proctor: ‘ Pray, 
Sir, may I ask if you are a member of the Uni- 
versity ?’—‘ Yes, sir, I am.’—‘ Your name 
and college, sir, if you please.’ It is given 
without the least hesitation. The next morn- 
ing a bull-dog calls on Mr. Varmint, to deliver 
a message from the Proctor, viz.:—That he 
is fined 6s. 8d. for being in the streets without 
his cap and gown, and that he would be glad 
to see him at twelve o’clock that day... Now 
he has to call on the Proctor, and in he goes 
with a very surly countenance. The Proctor 
puts on one of his most severe phizzes, and 
informs him that his conduct in the streets 
last night was most ungentiemanlike and im- 
proper, against every rule of order and pro- 
priety, and in open opposition to the Aca- 
demic discipline, and contempt of him and 
his office. That such conduct deserved much 
severer chastisement than he was willing to 
inflict, but that he should be neglecting the 
duty he owed to his office and the University 
if he overlooked it. He therefore desires him 
to get three hundred verses of Homer’s Iliad, 
Book 2. by heart, and requests he will by no 
means leave the University until it was said. 
After a great deal of opposition, excuses, and 
protestations, he finds himself not a bit bet- 
ter off, for the Proctor will not mitigate a 
syllable, and he is obliged to stomach the 
impos. and retire. For the first hour or two 
afterwards he makes himself very uneasy 
about this, but he at length resolves not to 
learn it, whatever should be the consequence, 
He therefore goes ont to a party, makes him- 
self very merry, and cares not a fig about the 
matter. Next morning he happens, unlucky 


wight! to meet with the Dean, who accosts 
him, ‘ Pray, Mr. Varmint, why have you not 
been to Chapel lately? I have very seriously 








to complain of your non-attendance. You 
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have not attended for nearly a fortnight, ex- 
cepting Sundays, and you cannot expect that 
I, or any man, in the capacity I hold, can 
overlook such gross irregularity. However, 
you may think what you like, but I am de- 
termined to do my duty towards the College, 
and to see that you attend regularly. But as 
that has by no means been the case, and as 
you have so disrespectfully absented .your- 
self, I really must take notice of it in asevere 
way. I am very sorry for it, nobody more so, 
but it is an imperative duty I must fulfil. You 
will get by heart five hundred lines of Virgil, 
the 7th A‘neid, and I expect it will be said 
with alacrity and promptitude. Good morn- 
ing, sir.” So here is Mr. Varmint with two 
impositions in hand which must be very soon 
in head: one, if not said, will beget rustica- 
tion, and the other, if neglected, will cause 
the Dean to tell him to take his name off the 
boards of the College.” 

At last confined to his room by ill-health 
induced by excess. 

‘¢ He satisfies the Proctor and the Dean by 
saying a part of each impos., and after bit- 
terly cursing the-place, leaves it for the coun- 
try. This is the way that many men spend 
their three years at the University,” 

Eheu jam satis. 





Highways and Byways ; Second Series. 3 vols 
12mo. London 1824. Colburn. 
Arrer the first two volumes of this work were 
ready, some delays occurred to retard the 
publication of the third volume from the 
27th of November (when we noticed the ear- 
lier tales) to the present week. Referring to 
that notice (L.G. No. 410.) we have very 
few observations to add on the concluding 
volume, which finishes the story of ‘‘ The 
Priest. and Garde-de-corps,” and also con- 
tains another entire story, entitled ‘* The 
Vouée au Blane.” This anomalous name re- 
Jates toa beautiful French girl, called Leonie, 
and ‘devoted by a vow to the Virgin for the 
first fifteen years of her life, which vow is 
afterwards renewed for five years more. It 
is avery pleasing story, and draws a good 
picture of domestic manners, among the 
middling classes of France, But before ex- 
tracting a brief specimen of it, we must re- 
mark that the Priest and Garde-de-corps 
rises in interest to the last. The hero, an 
enthusiastic Irish gentleman, is one of the 
most noble-minded friends of the hapless 
Marie-Antoinette; and through all the hor- 
rors of the revolution, he tries every effort 
to serve and preserve the Queen of his ido- 
latry. Among other desperate plunges he 
pretends to join the Jacobins, and an account 
of his initiation, is, we dare say, not altoge- 
ther fictitious. We quote it as an example 

of Mr. Grattan’s powers of description. 

** Cornelins stopped for awhile in the nar- 
row path, on the brow of the hill, along which 
his companion Jed the way; and while he 
contemplated the calm beauty of the scene, 
and felt as if his whole thoughts could 
smoothly float on the silver-surfaced stream, 
he was roused by Armand, who stopped short, 
and said aloud— 

** © Now, citizen, we are arrived, in the 
name of liberty advance and enter.’ 

“* Cornelius started at the summons, bnt 
recollected instantly the purpose he had in 
mind, and with an unhesitating step he fol- 
lowed close upon his guide, They entered a 
cavity in the earth, almost wholly concealed 
by branching shrubs, and Armand havin 
whispered some watch-word, a man dressed 





in black receivéd them in silence, and mo- 
tioned them to pass on. The passage was 


came gradually louder, and finally a. blood- 
stained'couch was bronght forward by two 





narrow and winding, dimly lighted at inter- 
vals by melancholy lamps, which shone on 
the dark walls, and shewed occasionally grim 
ornaments of skulls and bones, They pene- 
trated far into one of those excavations which 
are formed all along the face of the hill, and 
which were originally intended for wine 
vaults, and most of them used as such. In 
the depth of one of these recesses, the so- 
ciety of the illuminati held their secret meet- 
ings. Every thing which could impose on 
the minds of the weak, or rouse the imagi- 
nation of the enthusjastic proselyte, was stu- 
died in the decorations .of the cavern council- 
chamber and its approaches. Dim lights, 
black hangings, scattered instruments of 
death, and mementoes of mortality were dis- 
played in scanty and sol arrangement. 
Armand led on followed by Cornelius, who 
felt no sentiment but contempt for the im- 
posing mummery ; but at length when they 
reached an opening space, which Armand 
announced as the anti-chamber of the council 
room, our hero started with horror, and felt 
his blood run chill as he observed three or 
four naked corpses lying on the floor, in the 
breast of each of which a dagger was stuck, 








.| while from each a stream of blood ran trick- 


ling. 

** Armand saw his emotion,‘and smiled. 
He felt a species of triumph in the momentary 
expression of alarm, which Cornelius’s face 
displayed. But the latter construed his smile 
in a different. sense., He thought he saw in 
it the rejoicing treachery of a murderous in- 
tention : He shrank back, and turned his head 
round with the view of flying from the place, 
when he observed two men dressed in Black? 
with naked swords in their hands, who had 
followed silently, and made retreat impos- 
sible. They said, with an encouraging ex- 
pression of countenance, ‘ fear nothing, citi- 
zen; thisis but a preparation for the test of 
your courage and virtue.’ 

“* © Do not hesitate, nor doubt me, (whis- 
pered Armand.) be firm, or you are lost.’ 

‘¢ With these words he knocked at a door 
before them, and on his replying still in whis- 
pers to some questions from within, it epened, 
and he and Cornelius once admitted, it closed 
again, with a sudden sound, that was like the 
echoing sentence of eternal imprisonment. 

“ Three men of fierce aspect sat at a table; 
their looks glanced wildly through their raven 
locks, and seemed to tell a story of ferocious 
thoughts and deeds. The chamber was, like 
the approaches to it, faintly lighted and sadly 
adoined. A book lay on the table, with 
writing materials. Three or four daggers 
were its only other furniture, and their blades 
were steeped in blood. 

“ A few rapid questions were proposed to 
Armand, as to the name, age and quality of 
the friend whom he thus introduced for ad- 
mission to the society. These answered, and 
entered in the register, which lay on the table, 
Cornelins was asked if he was ready to give 
his first proof of his patriotism, his devotion 
to the cause of freedom, and his hatred of its 
foes. He answered in the affirmative; and 
then it was demanded of Armand whether he 
was willing to set the example to his friend 
of the deed which he would be called upon 
to porese. Armand replied that he was, 
and on the word, a curtain was drawn, which 
disclosed a cave still darker than the other, 
from the undistinguishable depths of which 





low groans were heard to proceed. They be- 





men, and on which lay bound another, writh- 
ing in apparent agony. 

“© ¢ Take the dagger, brother, (said the 
president in a hollow, yet fierce tone.) Take 
the dagger, and strike the Aristocrat to the 
heart.’ 

‘Armand seized the weapon, and ad- 
vanced towards the conch. The man who lay 
onit, and who seemed suffering under the in- 
fliction of torture, no sooner saw the uplifted 
weapon, than he uttered a shriek, which 
seemed to pierce Cornelius’s heart, and 
screamed aloud for mercy ! 

‘© © No mercy for the Aristocrat—no hope 
for the Royalist, (cried. Armand ;)_ blood, 
blood, in the name of our country and our 
revenge!’ and with the last word he struck 
the dagger full against the suppliant’s breast. 
A stream of blood followed the weapon as he 
drew it back—a deeper groan issued from the 
body, and both executioner and victim were 
instantly concealed by the black curtain 
which fell between them and the witnesses of 
the deed. 

‘“¢ Cornelius stood shocked with astonish- 
ment and horror. A few minutes of dreadful 
silence passed over, when the curtain was 
slowly raised, and the mute attendants car- 
ried forth a dead body, the poignard fast in 
its bleeding bosom. They passed the door, 
and Cornelius’s heart sunk as he heard the 
dead weight of the corpse fall on the earthen 
floor. 

“The couch was again brought forward, 
and on. it Jay another man, apparently more 
exhausted or more firm than the first, for he 
only heaved heavy sighs, and but half turned 
his pallid face, and scarce open eyes, with 
indifference or insensibility on the scene. 

“* ¢ Now, citizen, take that dagger and rid 
the country of one enemy more, establishing 
your right to her gratitude and our confidence. 
Take up the dagger,’ cried the president. 

‘Cornelius in the abstraction of terror, 
seized the weapon—advanced as it were in- 
stinctively towards the couch—raised his arm 
while his brain reeled—but started in in- 
stantaneous recollection of the scene before 
him, and of the deed he was about to commit. 
The dagger was falling from his hand, when 
the prostrate man called to him in a smo- 
thered whisper, inaudible or unnoticed by the 
persons at the table, and the mute attendants, 

Strike fearlessly, Cornelius—it is I, Armand 
—there is no reality in your blow; I weara 
corselet, and your dagger’s blade runs up into 
its own hilt,—strike!’ 

“ A quick conviction flashed across Corne- 
lius’s mind, He saw that all was a hideons 
trick to try the nerves of the proselytes. He 
struck at the bosom of his pretended victim. 
The groan issued, and the blood flowed—and 
the curtain fell between him and the council- 
chamber. 

‘* Armand sprang upon his feet, and was 
with our hero hurried by the mutes into ano- 
ther room, where brilliant lights showed a 
party of upwards of a hundred young men, 
carousing, eating, drinking, and enjoying 
themselves, in strange contrast to the fright- 
ful ordeal through which the uninitiated were 
made to pass. This mockery of blood and 
horror was used, as Cornelius had surmised, 
to prove the conrage and desperation of those 
who wished for admittance. Those who had 
gone through the trial acted the part of the 
sacrificed Aristocrats. Dead bodies were pro- 





cured from the hospitals and burial grounds, 
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and danger to the actors avoided by spring 
daggers, and concealed breast-plates, while 
bladders containing blood were made to burst 
by the harmless blows. 

“ After these initiatory horrors, which 
many of the highly excited youths would, in 
that hey-day of republican frenzy, have glo- 
ried in had they been real, the newly-admitted 
member was all at once introduced into the 
scene of festive enjoyment before described. 
Beyond that there was nothing terrible. An 
oath of patriotism and secresy, a signal com- 
municated, and a certain sum deposited to aid 
the general fund,—and all the ceremonies of 
installation were completed.” 

From the Vouée au Blanc our illustration 
must be short. M.Suberville, the father 
of Leonie -by adoption, is reduced from af- 
fluence to poverty by a fire, and we are told— 

** A good many of the neighbours conti- 
nued fo pay very kind attentions to the Su- 
bervilles ; but among the few who ceased 
even their inquiries, after one first and last 
visit of condolence and curiosity, was the 
sister-in-law, the ‘captain’s widow, and mo- 
ther of Alfred. She found, all of a sudden, 
insurmountable difficulties in the distance 
between Rouen aud the Vale—had everlast- 
ing headaches, toothaches, and nervous at- 
tacks, and what was worse, she was doing 
all she could to infect her son with some or 
all of those various maladies. But he was 
an honest-hearted fellow, and despised her 
shuffling. - - - 

*“ It was now a fortnight after the fire. 
Leonie was within two days of the comple- 
tion of her fifteenth year, and with it, as my 
readers will no doubt recollect, of the term 
of that vow which devoted her to the Virgin 
and a white costume. A month back, a re- 
lease from these obligations had been to her 
a matter of considerable interest, and some 
anxiety. She looked forward to it as a new 
epoch in her life—as her entrance into the 
world, and her participation in all its joys. 
Balls, theatres, concerts, from all of which 
she had been hitherto proscribed, were min- 
gled before her fancy in bewildering con- 
fusion, and her head was filled with an ima- 
gined wardrobe of as many colours as the 
prism’s, and a round of pleasures as bright as 
sun-beams, and as shifting as the winds. But 
the conflagration that consumed all Mr. Su- 
berville’s wealth, seemed wholly to have 
changed the notion which Leonie had begun 
to conceive upon the subject. As the time 
came on she felt Janguid and listless, wept 
and sighed, she could not tell why, and 
wished the moment protracted, she knew not 
wherefore. Secluded as she had hitherto 
been from the world, she trembled as she 
actually approached its wide arena; and she 
felt like the bird, which, born and nurtured 
in a cage, seems to throw a longing eye upon 
the open flights of liberty, yet flutters, as if 
in affection, on the threshold of his prison. 

** Madame Suberville, too, began to get 
very unquiet on this occasion. An excessive 
devotion had taken such hold of her mind, 
that she saw in every thing which passed 
around her some sort of connection with su- 
pernatural alliances and superstitious rites, 
and her veneration for the Virgin herself was 
almost inferior to that which she felt for her 
more peculiar patroness, Saint Ursula. She 
had therefore, without any hesitation, adop- 
ted the belief that the unfortunate fire was 
deeply connected with Leonie’s approaching 
absolution from her infantine vow, not as a 
punishment for any fault of her’s or her 


parents, but as an ominous warning against 
the evils which awaited her entrance into 
life. Impressed fully with this idea, she 
had formed the ardent wish that her hus- 
band and adopted daughter would consent to 
the latter’s solemnly renewing her vow, for 
the period of five additional years ; thereby 
securing to herself the certainty of Divine 
protection, and throwing an antagonist 
charm, if I may so express it, to counteract 
the dangers which those she already posses- 
sed were likely to attract towards her. - - - 
Leonie received the proposition with delight ; 
and the very morning that was to have wit- 
nessed her enfranchisement, saw her rivet 
her chains anew in the neighbouring church. 

** She was attended by Mr. Suberville, 
and a female friend, who officiated as her 
mother during the short and simple cere- 
mony ; and when she returned to the house, 
light in spirits, and gay in heart, Madame 
Suberville wept over her as she gave her her 
blessing, and said she felt assured that good 
luck must be the consequence of this pious 
and virtuous deed.’ 

We will not enter farther into the details; 
nor anticipate our readers in the interest 
they will feel in tracing the progress of those 
incidents which finally reward the Vouée: 
but we will quote a verse of a song written at 
Rouen, by one of her Gallic admirers, in 
order to insult an English suitor who was 
expected there: 

De Englishman be von ver bad man, 

He drinka de beer, and he breaka de cann, 

He kissa de vife, and he tomp de man, 

And de Englishman be yon ver G— dam. 

Upon the whole, these volumes are of an 
exceedingly amusing character. The tales 
are various, the scenes well painted, the dra- 
matis persone drawn with truth and spirit; 
and we have no doubt that they will be very 
popular in the class to which they appertain, 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Of Zimmerman on Solitude,* a new Edition 
has just appeared, with three designs, en- 
graved from Stothard. Of these, two are 
admirable ; and the third only less excellent, 
in our opinion, from a want of grace and fine 


Petrarch, and Laura in a vision. The fron- 
tispiece is a noble composition ; but we are 
still more delighted with the female abstrac- 
tion at page 129, and the winged children 
blowing airy bubbles of soap. We can ima- 
gine nothing finer than the head and attitude 
of Mind personified: it is at once simple, 
beautiful, and sublime. The peculiarity of a 
rather fleshy arm is hardly perceptible ; and 
even Stothard’s pencil never pourtrayed a 
more poetical imagination. 
* Published by T. Griffiths. 12mo. 





FRENCH POETRY. 

A volume of Idyls, preceded by an Essay 
on French Bucolicks, has recently been pub- 
lished at Liege, by M. Comhaire. In the 
preliminary essay, M.Comhaire has been 
very severe on some of his predecessors, and 
especially on Florian, whom he has certainly 
treated too harshly. His own verses are, 
however, exceedingly beautiful. The fol- 
lowing is a magnificent picture of a swan: 
Un cygne y flotte en paix; ses élégans contours 
Sont fermés avec soin par la main des amours; 
Il vogue, amant superbe, auprés de sa maitresse; 
Des haisers les plus vifs il savoure ]’ivresse ; 

Il étonne les yeux par sa noble fierté; 





En lui tout nous enchante et peint la volupté. 





expression in the figures, which are those of 


Roi d’une humide plaine, il en parcourt l’espace ; 
Ses ailes sur son dos se gonflent avec grace. 
Argueilleux de son port, ravi de sa blancheur, 

Il reléve son cou, navigue avec lenteur; 

Son amante l’admire; et l’onde qu’il partage, 
En sillons tremblottans fuit jusques au rivage. 
The distinguishing features of the peacock 
are also described in a manner not less happy: 


Le paon, noble attribut de la magnificence, 
Resplendit de lumiére, en monarque s’avance : 
Par son air imposant il enchante les yeux : 

Sur son cou l’azur brille en reflets radienx. 

Les disques d’or qu’en foule étale son plumage, 
De Vastre souverain reproduisent limage. 

De gloire ambitieux, rempli de np ogg ‘ 
Cet oiseau, qui s’admire, est fier de sa heauté, 
Montre tous les trésors dont ]’éclat l’environne, 
Agite de son front l’aigrette qui rayonne, 

Et déployant sa queue en arc ¢tincelant, Pent, 
{] marche, énflé d’orgueil, d’un pas superbe et 


Although M. Comhaire indulges, perhaps, 
rather too freely in descriptive poetry, and 
neglects the poetry of the mind, the sub- 
joined lines show. that he may soon become 
familiar with the language of thought and 
feeling: 

Ici je foule en paix des pelouse fleuries ; 

Je puis m’abandonner aux douces réveries, 
M’enfoncer librement sous un feuillage épais, 
Qu’un art capricieux ne tourmenta jamais. 
C’est ici que je viens, au lever de l’aurore, 
Contempler jes beautés que le jour fait éclore, 
Entendre les concerts d’une foule d’oiseuax, 
Et relire Gessner 4 l’ombre des berceaux. 

Ah! puissé-je toujours habiter la campagne! 
Puissé-je y posséder une aimable compagne 
La surprendre, admirant d’un regard attendri 
Les attraits ingénus de notre enfant chéri! 
Voila le seul bonheur, pour moi digne d’envie. 
Et lorsque les destins auront fini ma vie, 

O mes tendres amis! dans ce réduit si beau, 
Elevez a ma cendre un modeste tombeau. 
Compagnons de la mort, que les cyprés fidéles 
Répandent a l’entour leurs ombres immortelles ; 
Ornez ce monument d’arbustes et de fleurs, 
Et venez quelquefojs le mouiller de vos pleurs. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC CIRCLE.—XII, 
On the 13th of August the weather became. 
favourable ; and Mr. Fisher observes—‘* We 
may therefore say that this afternoon we bore 
up for home, leaving the discovery of the 
North-west passage to more fortunate adven- 
turers. For that a passage does exist, and 
that it will some time or other be explored, 
are points of which, in my own mind, I have 
not the smallest doubt. - - - But if I might 
presume to offer an opinion on the subject, I 
should certainly advise those who may here- 
after undertake this discovery, not to prose- 
cute it in this quarter, since they may so 
easily get much farther to the westward by 

going through Barrow’s Straits.” 

August 31st (our intelligent friend con- 
tinues)—* This afternoon we drove close by 
our old winter-quarters of two years ago, and 
little as there was there to interest us, we 
could not help viewing it with emotion, every 
spot being so familiar to us as to bring the 
recollection of some circumstance that oc- 
curred during our frequent perambulations, 
We could plainly see that the graves of our 
men buried there had not been disturbed. A 
party who landed from the other ship found 
every thing in the same state as when we left 
it; and what is rather curious, radishes, 
onions, mustard, and cress, growing in the 
garden, having braved the severity of an Arce 
tic winter, and probably so assimilated them- 
selves to the climate as to become indigenous 
inhabitants.” 
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On the 6th of Sept. Mr. George Fife, 
the Greenland Master, died of scurvy. On 
Thursday the 9th of October, early in the 
morning, land was descried ; and My. F. thus 
terminates his interesting Journal. 

“At noon we were about eighteen miles 
N. and by W. of Noup Head in Orkney. 
Having had good sights for our chronometers 
in the forenoon, gave us an opportunity of 
judging of their going since we left the meri- 
dian of our winter-quarters ; and very much 
to our satisfaction we found that the longitude 
deduced trom them agreed with the greatest 
accuracy with our situation, as determined by 
the bearings of the land. I must now con- 
clude this narrative, an order having been 
issned this afternoon to seal up all logs, jour- 
nals, and charts, &c. kept during the voyage, 
in order to be forwarded to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty. In closing this 
account of our voyage, { may venture to 
affirm that, however defective it may be in 
certain respects, it possesses this merit, that 
whatever I have related as the result of my 
own observation is strictly true.” 

In his Appendix, Mr. F. gives us, however, 
some information both amusing and useful. 
The names of the Esquimaux, and the sailors’ 
descriptive names of them, are of the former 
kind. Thus, Kabighook became Commodore ; 
Ayweeka, Conjurer ; Nackachew, Kettle ; 
Arnikakow, Month; Alilktaigut, Fox-catcher ; 
Cuiletchuk, John Bull; Kudnook, Old Thief; 
Igaitak, Old Stupid ; Ibickiak, Sharp Eyes ; 
Arnaluak, Silly Billy; Archnanilia, Black- 
beard ; Ichikat, very Old Man ; Kaya, Pease 
ore Nannaoo, Quiet Man; Itkamak, Lazy 

ack. 

Of the useful class is an excellent Voca- 
bulary of about four hundred Esquimaux 
words and sentences. Of these we subjoina 
few specimens. 


__“€ Andromeda, Ikinteek ; a species of heath- 
like plant, used by the Esquimaux te make their 
beds, and in the summer they-use it as fuel.— 
Above, or on deck, Cheelamee ; it also signifies 
ir. the open air, Cheelab being their name tor 
sky.—Boil, or to boil, Calachpook, and Ooiook ; 
the one, probubly, signifies to be hot, and the 
other to boil.— Cement, Mapchawok ; thatis, the 
kind of cement used by the Esquimaux in repair- 
ing holes and cracks in their stone lamps, and 
kettles. Itconsists of seal’s blood, dog’s hair, and 
a certain kind of clay, mixed.—Divide (across, ) 
Napiwoo ; that is, to divide as they do an animal 
which two persons have been concerned in kill- 
ing.—Divide (up and down,) Coopiwock ; that 
is, as in the last instance, to divide an animal 
into two equal halves.*—Gull ring, 'Tereterack : 
respecting the gull which [ have ventured to call 
the ring-gull, from a black ring round its neck, 
lam not aware of its being even named by any 
ornithologist.—Oma, and Tapsoma ; the former, 
I suspect, signifies he, and the latter (namely, 
‘Tapsoma,) Aim.—Knife (woman’s,) Ooloo; a 
wouan’s knife, shaped like a cheese-cutter. 
— Knife (straight,) Pilaughauga; a straight 
knife, shaped somewhat like a butcher’s. ‘These 
were generally made of ivory, until we sup- 
ee them with iron ones.— Knife (broad,) 

anna ; these might properly be called the men’s 
knives, for every man was ‘urnished with one 
when we first saw them. They and the voloos, 
or women’s knives, were all made of iron.*— 
Innoo, (Men, Innuee ;) this interpretation of the 
word Innoo must be understood in a limited 
sense ; that is, signifying only an Esquimaux 
man, for they confine the noble term man to 

* These fine divisions—having different words to sig- 
nify cutting transversely and cutting longitudinally, and 
also for the several kinds of knives—show the Eequimaux 

Janguage to be much more copious than has hitherto been 
imagined,—Ed. Lit. Gaz. 








themselves only ; or, strictly speaking, the word 
Innuee seems to be their national name for them- 
selves, aud therefore Jnnoo, may be considered 
literally as a man of that nation. I may here 
remark of the word Esquimaua’, by which we dis- 
tinguish them, that they do not scem to know 
any thing, not even what it means.—Nagga ; 
| Nagga and Noug seem to be frequently used in- 
| discriminately to ¢Xpress a denial; but [ have 
observed that theyalways made use of the former 
in giving a decisive answer in the negative. 

© Sentences.—What is your name? Keewect ; 
I thank you, Cuiana; What is this ? Chuna; 
Come here, Kuilee; How many? Kapsineek ; 
Sing, or to sing, Kinikiab; Follow me, Mallin- 
ga; To go away, Pichook; I see, Kichimee ; 
He is there, Kapschoma; A great many, Oo- 
nooktoot ; What is his name? Kinamna; J do 
not know, Takoo-nau; What chger? ‘Tayma. 
| Frequently used by the Esquimaux the first 
time we met them. See also Hearne’s Account 
| of the Esquimaux at the Mouth of the Copper- 
| mine River.—The name of that? or, Let me hear 
that again, Atta; Expression used whilst strok- 
ing their breast, the first time we met them, 
Maneektumee ; Bring here this or that, Kailigo ; 
Pull off, Pecherlee or Pekerlee ; He dives, Ag- 
lookpook ; Speak, or to speak, Ok-kadlack ; 
How much (for this?) Shoomick; ‘fo touch 
noses, Koonick. A ceremony frequently per- 
formed whilst dancing, but never, as far as I have 
seen, at any other time.—To kiss, Milookak- 
tich; ‘To dance, Mumachlee ; Stand up, Nicko- 
aitpook; To produce fire by friction, Niok- 
pook. ‘This is effected by drilling one viece of 
wood into another.—To be in a perspiration, 
Aumid-yuck ; He spoke, Okak-pook ; Assist me, 
Ik-kayunga; 1 do not know, Nelloo; Do not you 
know? Nelloovisiok; Who is this ? Kina-una; 
Whose son is that? Kia-ernigha; Give me food, 
Nerrilliunga; ‘Yo split, Ipach-aghamy ; I have 
not got such a thing, Pichun-nillunga ; To-mor- 
row, Akkago; To stoop, Tockchio ; I recollect, 
Taidpa; Go along, or Go away, An-nilligo; I 
do not comprehend, or I not understand you, 
Tusha-nau; To dig up, Pualghree ; Sit down, 
Inikpunga and Iksiwoutak ; ‘To go below, Itigh- 
pook ; To blow out (a candle,) Kupiwook ; To 
light again, Tkiwook; To cut, cloth or skin, Il- 
likchookpook ; To shut, ‘Unerkpook; To open, 
Irkpookpook ; ‘To cut wood, Noowoodpook ; 
To strike, Tiglookpook; To bend, or break, 
Nauikpook ; To straighten, Tigukpook ; To bite, 
Keewa; To eat, Michiaktakpook ; Lean meat, 
Nerliwack ; To borrow, Atukpa; Where are you 
from, or When did) you come? Kanakititpee 
(doubtful ;) Two winters ago, Okiok-maitpane ; 
Two summers ago, Aughia-maitpane ; ‘Two 
days hence, Oongaliane; To make, Sheeno- 
wack ; To lay hold of, Tigoowa; Man creeping 
towards a seal lying on the ice, Pamuk; A seal 
on the ice, Nutkanga; Too far, 'Takiwock. 

With this we conclude our Epitome of 
Mr. Fisher’s Journal, and we refer with great 
satisfaction to the Quarter of eur Publication 
in which it has appeared; for we have thus 
given our readers, in the form of an original 
Article, the substance of a Volume, which could 
not have been published at less, and might have 
been published at a great deal more, than our 
entire Journal, of which it has oceupied about a 
sixteenth part. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CURIOUS COMPOSITION OF WOOD. 
Messrs. Bray and Malo have succeeded in 
imitating the most precious species of wood, 
and the rarest marbles, by means of cast 
wood (bois coulé,) of theit composition. All 
the thousand accidents, the infinite blendings 
of veins and shades, the transparent clouds 
of marble, which the pencil ce: the painter 
can imitate only on the surface, are obtained, 
by Messrs. Bray and Malo to whatever thick- 
ness they desire. The wood of their compo- 








——— 
sition, whatever object of imitation or fancy 
it represents, may be planed like the coarsest 
ash, without. any alteration. This valuable 
invention opens a new and vast field to all 
the arts connected with cabinet-making and 
ornamental architecture. Messrs. Bray and 
Malo have even attempted to obtain in their 
composition the resemblance of the human 
countenance ; they have executed in wood 
the portrait of his late Majesty Lonis xvii. 





GEOMETRY. 

Dr. OLBeErs, the celebrated astronomer, has 
just published at Bremen, the result of the 
operations which have been undertaken to 
include that city in the chain of triangles 
already determined by order of the Danish 
and Hanoverian Governments. Bremen is 
thus connected with Gottingen, Hamburg, 
and Altona. 

This great astronomer and geometrician 
has triumphed with extraordinary ability over 
all the obstacles arising from the nature of 
the ground between the Elbe and Weser, 
which is almost every where flat, and inter- 
sected by extensive forests. Colonel Epailly, 
a French engineer of great merit, was com- 
pelled by these difficulties, which he thought 
insurmountable, to renounce his intention of 
making an astronomical line between Bremen 
and Hamburg. 





SIBERIAN GODS. 
Tue Civil Governor of Tobolsk has sent to 
the Cabinet of Natural History of the Univer- 
sity of Moscow, two statues cast in copper; 
one of which, found by a peasant in the dis- 
trict of Ichimsk, represents, according to 
tradition, one of the gods formerly adored 
by the Siberians ; the other was found on the 
banks of the Irtych. 


YELLOW FEVER. 

M. AnDovARD, one of the physicians of the 
military hospitals at Paris, has just published 
a very interesting memoir, under the title of, 
* Considerations on the Origin and Causes 
of the Yellow Fever, from Observations on 
that Disorder at Barcelona in 1821, and at 
Port du Passage in 1823.” In this treatise 
he proposes the following question, which is 
equally important to the science of medicine, 
and to morality and humanity, namely—Is 
not the Slave Trade one of the principal 
Causes of the Yellow Fever? Striking ex- 
periments, and a strict examination of nume- 
rous and authentic facts, have induced the 
author to decide in the affirmative. The 
Committee of the Royal Academy of the 
Sciences has declared that this question was 
new and important, and expressed a wish 
that Dr, Andouard’s treatise should be pub- 
lished. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Oxrorp, Dec. 18.—Yesterday the following 
Degrees were conferred : 

Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. T. Cox, Trin. Coll. 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. R. Walker, Fellow of 
Maga. Coll. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. J. Butt, Lincoln Coll.; G. 
Grimstead, Magd. Coll. 

Bachetors of Arts.—3.Webb,Wadham Coll. ; H.Wood, 
Magd. Hall; J. R. Pears, Demy of Magd. Coll.; W. W. 
Berry, Exeter Coll, ; Rev. G. P. Hollis, St. Alban Hall ; 
W. C. Townsend, Queen’s Coll. ; J. E. Latimer, Merton 
Coll. 


Camsripncr, Dec. 17.—At a Congregation on 
Wednesday last the following Degrees were con- 
ferred : 

Doctor in Physic.—R. P. Smith, Caius College. 

Honorary Master of Arts.—Hon. J, S. Vaughan, 
St. John’s Coll. 

Master of Arts.—Rev.W. E. Chapman, St. John’s Coll. 
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MR. BOONE’S LECTURES. 

[We insert with pleasure the following 
Sketch of his Principles and Objects with | 
which we have been tavoured by Mr. Boone, 
whose fourth lecture was delivered on 
Tuesday. ] 

Principles or Aphorisms as laid down by Mr. 
J.S. Boone, in the Lectures which he 1s | 
now delivering at the Freemasons’ Tavern : 
and the consequences which, as he asserts, 
are likely to arise from the introduction of 
HIS system. 

1. The unity of knowledge. 

2. The necessity of taking knowledge as a 
unity or whole. 

3. A new classification or distribution of 
the sciences, founded on the first two princi- 
ples. 

4. The construction of a general frame- 
work or chart, before any of the parts are 
filled up, both in the whole of knowledge, and 
in its several departments. 

5. The combination of two courses of in- 
struction—the one leading up to the top- 
round or unity of knowledge by any line ; 
that is, from any particular object in nature 
or art ; the other leading down from this top- 
round or unity by all lines ; that is, to all the 
infinity of particular objects in nature and art. 

6. The synoptical, and in most cases the | 
tabular, method of disposing the materials of 
knowledge: thus collecting the whole of 
knowledge into one consecutive and connec- 
tive book. 

7. The combination of all signs. 

8. The plan of taking the objective sciences, 
the subjective sciences, and the doctrine of 
signs, all three together, and teaching them 
at the same time; making objective science 
or physics in its widest extent, the first stra- 
tum or basis of the other two. 

9. The equal exercise and development of 
all the faculties of the mind, both by the indue- 
tive and deductive process, in order to preserve 

its central harmony and true proportion. 

10. The plan, generally, of looking aé¢ the 
whole and with the whole; of taking as 





| be applied. 


5. They are capable of universal appli- 
cation: 1 assert that there is no science or 
branch of knowledge to which they may not 
But as in such a case it cannot 
be required of me to prove the negative, I 
shall content myself with showing their ap- 
plication in a few striking instances, and with 
here stating, that if any person wish to pro- 


Marriage Costumes of Various Nations, is a 
gay and pretty fancy for a child’s gift.* A 
dozen of cards represent couples of several 
nations in bridal dresses ; and jewels, beads, 
flowers, &c. &c. are blended with happy 
looks of cold Russian and swarth African, 
plain Austrian and fantastic Italian. 


* Published by Ackermann. 





pose a particular science to which he deems 





them inapplicable, I shall be glad to exem- 
plify their universal fitness by taking that 
science in preference to any other. 





FINES ARTS. 

Eight Engravings of the Ruins occasioned by 
the Great Fires in Edinburgh, on the 15th, 
16th, and 17th of November 1824. Pub- 
lished for the Benefit of the Sufferers, and 
sold by A. Constable & Co. 

Titese Sketches possess a remarkable cha- 

racter, and are extremely interesting. To 

those acquainted with the prodigious piles of 
building which were thrown into every possi- 
ble shape of the striking and picturesque, 
by the devouring element in the calamity re- 
ferred to, they will convey an awful and dis- 
tinct impression of the ruin which was 
wronght: to others unacquainted with Edin. 
burgh, the representations must appear to be 
still more extraordinary. A Londoner has no 
idea of the immense size and height of the 
houses,* whose twelve or fourteen stories 
fell before the flames, and whose partial re- 
mains at various periods, during and after the 
conflagration, assumed the forms of tremen- 
dons natural convulsions rending the earth 
and throwing rock and mountain into masses 
of grand and most appalling wreck. The 
phenomena of this devastation is canght with | 
much spirit, and very curiously illustrated. | 

We are informed that we owe the sketches to | 

Mr. Hall, an amateur in the Arts, and brother | 

to Capt. Basil Hall (whose account of South | 

America is so universally admired ;) and we 

are sure that hundreds of his countrymen at 

a distance from their native land will be 














many things as possible in conjunction; in 
other words, of forming anew system, of 
which the key-stone is variety in unity, and 
the preservation of identity of object through- 
out all division of labour. 

Assertions. 

1. The principles which [ have laid down, 
as far as they are avioms are true—as far as 
they are rules, may be easily reduced to 
practice. 

2. They will lead to a new disposition of 
the materials of knowledge, more philosophi- 
cal, more compendious and more exact, than 
any existing method, as far as regards specu- 
lative truth, or a just, abstract conception of 
things. 

3. They will lead to a system of education, 
which will bring the whole circle of the 
sciences and arts within the compass of a 
common average capacity ; and which will 
also improve to the highest pitch, all the 
faculties and powers of man, memory, ima- 
gination, reason, invention: and [ affirm that 
these things are not even attempted; that 
these results are not even looked for; that 
these objects are not eves pursued under any 
present system. 

4. Besides their ultimate effects in the dis- 
covery of trath and the advancement of know- 
ledge, they may exercise immediately a most 
beneficial influence on the critical, political, 
metaphysical and moral sciences. 


grateful to him for enabling them to see, al- 
jmost as if actual spectators, the sad havoc 
| which has been made in their ancient, beau- 
| tiful, and loved metropolis. We say nothing 
|of the benevolence of the design. 

* The house in London ofthe greatest number of stories 
or floors is situated at the corner of Bow-lane, Cheap- 
side. It is, with the sunk floor, seven stories high, and 

about the area ofa good parlour. 








Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Parsons, Part XT. 
Harding, Triphook & Lepard. 
Tats Part is, we think, one of the most inte- 
lresting yet published. The first portrait is 
| that of Mary Queen of Scots, from the Earl of 
| Morton’s picture ; which has certainly as high | 
a claim to be considered authentic as any other | 
in existence. It has been preserved time im- | 
memorial at his Lordship’s seat, Dalmahoy ; | 
and has always been stated to be a likeness | 
of the unfortunate princess, painted during her | 
imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, where | 
Jeorge Douglas, of the Morton family, acted | 
in so conspicuous and romantic a manner as | 
her liberator. We hope this is the fact; for | 
itis alovely portrait aud exquisitely engraved. 
The other heads are, William Lord Paget; | 
John Leslie, Duke of Rothes ; Robert Cecil, | 
Earl of Salisbury ; and Henry Fitzalan, Earl} 
of Arundel, They are all capital in their se- | 
veral styles; and the biographies unusually | 
attractive. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG FOR CHRISTMAS EVE, 


O lovely voices of the sky, 


Which hymn’d the Saviour’s:birth ! 


Are ye not singing still on high— 


Ye that sang ‘* Peace on earth?” 
To us yet speak the strains 
Wherewith, in time gone by, 
Ye bless’d the Syrian swains— 
O voices of the sky! 


O clear and shining Light, whose beams 


That hour Heaven’s glory shed 


Around the palms, and o’er the streams, 


And on the shepherd’s head ; 
Be near, thro’ life and death, 

As in that holiest night 
Of hope, and joy, and faith— 
O clear and shining Light! 


O Star, which led to Him, whose love 


Brought down man’s ransom free, 


Where art thou? Midst the host above, 


May we still gaze on thee? 
In heaven thou art not set, 
Thy rays earth may not dim! 
Send them to guide us yet, 


O Star which led to Him! F.H. 





FADED FLOWERS. 
Lingers yet a perfum’d breath 
Even mid these flowers’ death ? 
Once on these dry leaves was red, 
Like that o’er the ruby shed; 
Yellow, like the serpentine 
Of the rainbow’s softest line ; 
Blue, like that of April’s sky ; 
Purple, like the Tyrian dye ; 
Not one hue is left, of all 
That lighted up this coronal! 
Were it not for the perfume, 
Haunting. like a ghost, their tomb, 
Who would dream that they had been 
Fairies of a summer scene! 
Passing thus with time away, 
‘The sweet gifts of youth decay ; 
Fleet their blooms, thus one by one, 
Till their very form is gone; 
Memory left but to declare 
How beautiful and sweet they were! 
In the first blue noon of Spring, 
Who can think on withering ? 
Sear’d leat and scentless flower 
Seem’d bat made for Autumn’s hour; 
Yet how much of blight and doom 
Mingles with May’s breath and bloom! 
And the faded blossoms fall 
As November ruled them all. 
Youth and spring are both alike ; 
Flowers rise and pleasures strike— 
These to fade, and those to be 
Nothing in reality— 
‘Vill the heart is like a bed, 
But with yellow leaves o’erspread ; 
With the faintest odour left, 
As to make them more bereft ; 
By recalling what they were, 
And yet being what they are ! 





SONGS. 

Farewell! and soon between us both 
Will roll the trackless sea ; 

T would that it could wash away 
All thought of thine and thee ! 

Fast flies the white sail o’er the wave; 
I would I too could part, 

As ! part from the sand and rock, 
With all that wrings my heart! 
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But what can I see that will not 
Still bring thee to my mind ? 
Thy smile is in the clear glad light, 
‘hy voice in the soft wind. 
And even if I could forget, 
The blank that then were mine 


Were worse than all. O, better far, 
Be wretched, and yet thine! 





The sun was setting o’er the sea, 
A beautiful and summer sun, 

Crimson and warm, as if not night, 
But rather day were just begun ;— 

That lighted sky, that lighted sea, 

They spoke of love and hope to, me ! 

I thought how love, I thought how hope, 
O’er the horizon of my heart 

Had poured their glory, like yon sun, 
Like yon sun, ouly to depart. 

Alas! that suns should ever set, 

Or Hope grow pale, or Love forget. 





My heart is filled with bitter thoughts, 
My eyes with bitter tears ; 
I have been thinking on the past, 
And upon future years. 
Years past—how sad they all have been, 
And how long too they seem ! 
And years that are as yet to come, 
Of them I dare net dream. 
The past is as a battle-field, 
Where many a hope lies dead, 
Haunted by ghosts of pleasures past, 
And teclings long since fled. 
The future is a desert waste, 
Unknown, and dark and drear, — [dread, 
Where my thoughts know not what they| 
They only know they fear. 
Are there not stars whose evil light 
Is given but for ill ? 
One such is mjne—go where I may, 
That star shines o’er me still! 
L.E.L. 





THE TOMBS OF PLATEA, 

I stood upon Platea’s plain, where sleep 

‘The brave who died two thousand years ago ; 
A few Sarcophagi, where lichens creep, 

Tinting with many dyes the marble’s snow, 
Point out the sacred place :—the grass below, 

And wild flow’rs pearled with dewy beads, 
Unpress’d by martal footstep, rankly grow ; 

And, all uncheck’d, the straggling bramble leads 
His weary length across that wilderness of weeds. 


Night mantled the lone scene, and a deep calm 

Hung o’er its desolation, still as death : 

So stagnant was the air, a slender palm, 

A widow’d tree, sole on that lonely heath, 
Stood motionless, like sculptur’d stone ; no breath 

‘To wake a sigh amidst her leafy plunie,— 

A crown funereal, that cast beneath 

Its mossless shadow on a fractur’d tomb, 
Shrouding, as with a veil, the ruin in its gloom. 
The ruins lay, upon the lonely waste, like wrecks 

Floating unmasted in the moonlight beam 
After a storm, that from their massive decks 

Swept the bold crews. The deeds they record | 
But the delusion of a splendid dream [seem 

‘That plays around the fancy and flits by ; 
Athwart a midnight sky, a twilight gleam ; 

A meteor blaze, that mocks the gazer’s eye 
With all its shining train and march of majesty. 
And is it so? Hath, then, the patriot host 

Of godlike men, who fell upon that plain, 
Died but to mingle with the dust? [s lost 

All memory of their deeds to Greece ? In vain 
Proclaim these ruins, to her sons, the stain, 

Stamp’d by the hand of slav’ry oa her soil ? 
And, where their sires could pow’r supreme 

maintain, (toil, 

Are doom’d their recreant sons to sweat and 


To save his country? Who, that could defy 
That blazons deeds of worth, would basely fly 
The hero’s fate, forego the patriot’s fame, 
And barter for mere life eternity of name ; 

A. P. ¥. 


Night mautled the lone scene ;—the pale moon 
Her silver crescent in the vault of sky, [hung 
And a chill light upon the ruins flung— [not die 
Their tombs who died for Greece ! Who would 


The power of time to quench the living flame 


Retrospective Review. Three volumes have 
appeared under the title Bibliotheque Etrangére, 
consisting of translations from the English, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish and German, of rare 
tracts and curious documents which were lost 
to the public, from being buried in the im- 
mense collections of a national library. One 
of the most curious, and at the present mo- 
ment most interesting documents that he has 
reviewed, is an account, from the Italian, of 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
Paris, 20th Dec. 1824. 


minor note. 


and their virtues. 


perfectly described. 


Paradise. 


translation of Homer. 
render the bold imagery of the first of poets 


Aignan displayed with a rare felicity. 


common with all around, struck with ad 


descriptions. 
accused him of having only 


A. publicly acknowledged his obligations. 


of that event. 


obtain an offer. 





And for a pittance delye in trouble and tur- 
moil. 


NecroLoGy.—The autumn has been very 
fatal to literature and science in France; the 
celebrated traveller Levaillant, and four 
members of the Institute, Aignan, Thouin, 
Poyet and Girodet Triason, have paid the 
debt of nature, besides several others of 
Levaillant, Thouin, and Poyet 
had long passed their grand climacteric; and 
if the load of years added not to their fame, 
it increased the respect due to their talents 
Levaillant was born at 
Samaraibo, in Dutch Guyana. His taste for 
natural history manifested itself from early 
infancy. His voyages to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and his travels in the interior of Africa 
and America, added greatly to the stock of} this means he was enabled to place them in 
knowledge in natural history, and proved 
his indefatigable zeal in the interests of| hence the astonishing success his labours in 
science : to him naturalists owe the discovery 
of many species heretofore unknown, or im- 
The Garden of Plants, 
and the Cabinet of Natural History, at Paris, 
| were enriched with his collections, including 
| the giraffa or camelopardelis, 18 feet high, 
a great variety of parrots, and birds of|the delight of all societies in which he ap- 


M. Aignan was rather an elegant than a 
profound scholar; he cultivated the Muses 
with success, and his tragedy of Brunehaut| was sent as one of the king’s pensioners to 
gave hopes of a fine tragic writer. He had 
long employed the midnight hour in a new 
The genius of the 
French language is not masculine enough to 


but what the French language could do, M. 
We 
have been present at the recital of several 
fragments of his translation, and were, in 


miration at the richness of expression, the 
delicacy of touch, and the fidelity of colour- 
ing, which animated his pictures: we forgot 
the Cesura, and the masculine and feminine 
rhymes, those shackles, those curses of French 
versification ; such was the charm of his 
elocution and the antique majesty of his 
Ve are aware that the public 
given a new 
varnish to the translation of De Rochfort: 
when we refer to Dr. Donne’s Satires, versi- 
fied by Pope, we put our readers in posses- 
sion of M. Aignan’s obligations to De Roch- 
fort; but so far from being a plagiarist, M. 


M. Aignan was selected by Napoleon to 
write the description of his coronation, to 
accompany the magnificent plates engraved 
It was never published, and 
M. A. proposed to sell it in MS. with proof 
impressions of the plates, to foreigners ; but 
the price, 400/., was so far beyond the in- 
trinsic value of the thing, that he never could 


During late years he employed himself in 
translations from various languages, and 
edited a work in some respects similar to the 


the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, by Cata- 
pulfi, who dwells with delight on the horrors 
of that horrible night. He developes the 
cunning and treachery of Charles IX. and 
Catherine de Medecis, and they form a 
theme of praise under his pen: he knows 
not how sufficiently to extol the barbarities 
committed ; the good man only regrets that 
the heretics were not totally exterminated. 

M. Thouin, professor of culture at the Garden 
of Plants, was one of those valuable mem- 
bers of society who seek rather to be useful 
than to shine. To his care the preservation 
of many rare exotics is entirely owing. 
Whenever any plants were imported, he in- 
quired with the greatest minuteness into the 
circumstances under which they were found, 
whether on the mountains or the plains, in a 
dry or a wet soil, in what aspect, &c.; by 


situations congenial to their nature; and 


this way attained. 

M. Poyet, member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, had reached the advanced age of 82, 
possessing all his moral and physical faculties 
in an astonishing degree; gay, lively, affable 
and active as a young man of thirty, he was 


peared. Endowed with rare talents for ar- 
chitecture, he gained, while yet a boy, the 
grand prize offered by the Academy, and 


Rome. On his return, his brilliant talents 
were duly appreciated. He was appointed 
architect of the city of Paris, &c. &c. It is 
to M. Poyet that France is indebted for the 
;| magnificent parade and portal, of the Corin- 
thian order, of the Chamber of Deputies, fac- 
ing the bridge Louis 16, and the Garde Men- 
ble. The elegance, lightness, and classic 
taste it displays, has long been the admira- 
-| tion of artists of all countries. 

The indefatigable activity of M. Poyet made 
him a man of projects. If any great event 
took place, in an instant Poyet had an archi- 
tectural monument in petto to perpetuate its 
memory. He wished to celebrate the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons by an immense column 
erected on the top of Montmartre. The base 
was to contain theatre coffee-houses, &c., and 
the shaft, small rooms for refreshments, all 
round the geometrical stair-case, even up to 
the capital, which was to be surmounted by a 
telegraph or a pharos, as it might please go- 
vernment. It was to be erected by subscrip- 
tion ; but the projector’s money was alone 
forthcoming. He then, finding the ‘* grand 
nation” did not like to climb, projected an 
establishment in the Champs Elysées capable 
of containing 5000 persons ; but this met with 
a similar fate. 

His last grand project was a new system 
of bridge building. He addressed circulars 
to all the departments of government, 


to all the prefects, and indeed to all the 
courts of Europe. His plan was, he said, 
more elegant, and would cost only one fourth 
of the expense of stone. The writer of the 
present article was honoured by his prefer- 
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ence for the introduction of the system into 
England. He was frequently invited to dine 
with the architect, who was an excellent Am- 
phytrion. The bridge was the eternal theme 
of conversation. It was admired, of course, 
as beautiful ; but we happened unfortunatély 
to hint that a strong gale might carry it 
away. “ That (said M Poyet) is impos- 
sible, for, look at the model (about six feet 
long ;) yon see whichever way the wind 
blows, it acts in the line of greatest resist- 
ance.” Being more merry than wise, we 
made an experiment on the line of greatest 
resistance, and fairly blew the bridge off the 
table, to the amusement of all present, save 
M. Poyet, who bore the matter with great 
philosophy and good nature ; but we had no 
more dinners. M. Poyet wrote us, a few 
days after, not to interfere as ** his agent” 
any farther, as he had himself written to the 
King of England on the subject. 

M. Girodet Triason was one of the first, 
if not the very first, painter of the modern 
French school. His composition was sublime, 
and his colouring exquisite. He has been 
reproached with a want of vigour in his 
touch, and a degree of hesitation in his out- 
line. These reproaches are in some measure 
well founded. M. Girodet was in painting 
what Akenside was in poetry; he was never 
satisfied with his own efforts, and his judg- 
ment often destroyed the fire of a first inspi- 
ration. His mind, fixed on the beau-ideal, he 
was ever hunting after its forms; hence he 
rarely, if ever, preserved a primitive outline. 
His last fine picture, of Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea, was recommenced, it is said, five times 
on the same canvas. The small number of 
his productions caused him to be accused of 
indolence, but the reverse was his fault. In- 
diferent to riches, he lived only in the desire 
of attaining perfection, and leaving a few 
chefs-d’euvre to posterity. His Majesty 
Charles X. the splendid patron of merit, in- 
tended to bestow on him the dignity of officer 
of the legion of honour ; he died before the 
brevet was made out; but the King, to ho- 
nour his memory, ordered the insignia to be 
borne with his remains to their last home. 


a 








DRAMA. 
THERE are no Dramatic novelties this week 
worth mentioning, 


POLITICS. 
THE latest accounts from India are of an un- 
favourable character. The Burmese war does 
not proceed with eclat. Parliament is pro- 
rogued to the Sd of February. Mr. Canning 
did not leave England for Paris, as was given 
out in the newspapers, last week. 





VARIETIES. 


There is an institution in Paris called The 
Roya! Atheneum, and conducted on a popular 
scale, There is a reading-room, with ali the 
French and foreign papers, popular pamph- 
lets, &c. and a very extensive library. Every 
evening during the winter season lectures are 
delivered on science and literature. In this 
respect it may be regarded as the nurse of 
genius. The talents of La Harpe, and many 
persons afterwards eminent, were first deve- 
loped here. The courses for the present season 
consist of experimental philosophy, chemistry, 
physiology, &c. by Professors Pouillet, Du- 
mas, Majendie, De Blainville, Adolphe Brog- 
niart, and Eusébe de Satte. M., Villeneuve 











will give a course on the literary history of 
France ; M. Amaury Duval on the philoso- 
phical history of the fine arts; M. Dunoyer 
will lecture on political economy and morals ; 
and M. Artaut on the literature of Europe 
during the 15th or 16th centuries. 


Anecdotes of the present Dauphin. —In 
repairing to the French army destined 
for Spain, the Duke d’Angouléme overtook 
on the road’an old soldier, whose face, co- 
vered with scars, attested his long services 
and his courage. ‘“ It appears that you are 
a veteran,” said his Royal Highness to him. 
“Yes, Monseigneur.” ‘‘ So much the bet- 
ter, my friend; you will serve as a model for 
our young recruits.” 

One day the Duke, incognito, was inspect- 
ing the quarters established in the suburbs of 
Andujar. In a narrow shed he observed an 
old soldier of the guard lying on a truss of 
straw. His Royal Highness approached him, 
and striking him lightly on the shoulder, said, 
** Comrade, pray make a littleroom.” ‘ With 
great pleasure,” replied the soldier, drawing 
back ; “ there is straw enough for two.” His 
Roya! Highness lay down, and soon fell into 
a profound sleep. An instant after the sol- 
dier wakened thoroughly. His astonishment 
and delight on discovering that it was the 
royal generallissimo who reposed by his side, 
may be easily conceived. After having co- 
vered his Royal Highness with his cloak, he 
mounted guard over him; and never was a 
post of hononr filled with greater zeal, or a 
more noble pride. 


Louis XI.—Olivier Maillard, a popular and 
energetic preacher of the reign of Lotis x1. 
attacked the vices of the court in his ser- 
mons, and did not spare even the king him- 
self, who, taking offence at it, sent the priest 
word, that if he did not change his tone, he 
would have him thrown into the Seine. ‘ The 
king, (replied Olivier,) is the master to do 
what he pleases; but tell him that I shall 
reach Paradise by water sooner than he will 
with his post horses.” (The establishment of 
travelling post was instituted by Louis xr.) 
This bold answer at once amused and intimi- 
dated the king, for he let the priest continue 
to preach as he pleased and what he pleased. 

‘Ti would be difficult (says the virtuous 
Bishop Gregoire) to find a man more devout 
and less pious than Louis x1. Every crime was 
preceded by an invocation to the Virgin. On 
the bed of sickness, his fears of death were 
extreme ; offerings were made at the shrines 
of all saints of any reputation; amongst 
others, St. Eutropius was prayed to, when he 
remarked the priest prayed for his spiritual 
as well as bodily health. ‘ Leave out what 
relates to the soul, (said the king,) and do not 
importune the saint by asking him for too 
many things at once.’ 


Rubens, as is well known, first saw the light 
in Cologne ; and in Star-street (says a corres- 
pondent who has lately visited that city,) a 
name happily auguring the advent of that lu- 
minary, destined to shine with so eminent a 
lustre in the hemisphere of art. The house is 
a spacious mansion, and at present converted 
into what is here called a ‘* Wine House ;” 
where the Colonians, after the business of the 
day, congregate to sip a glass of rhenish, or 
wash down with a flask of beer the fumes of 
the eternal pipe, which to a German seems 
as necessarily the appendage of his mouth, as 
his coat is of his back. On each side of the 
street door, and fixed in the wall, is a black 
marble tablet, bearing gilt lettered inscrip- 


—— 


tions in the German language, from the pen 
of Professor Walrof. One records the birth, 
parentage, and other particulars relating to 
the illustrious artist; the other informs us 
that in this house Mary of Medicis, the queen 
of Henry iv. found a refuge from the perse~ 
cutions of her enemies, after the tragical 
death of the king, and was conducted thither 
by Rubens himself. On the wall of the en- 
trance passage are painted in large characters 
these latin verses, which are also by the vene- 
rable and accomplished Professor : 
“© Spectator vario Domus hee distinguitur Astro 
Nascitur heic Rubens huc Medicea fugit 
Sed qui Regine Patrium Donaret Apellem 
Ingemuit Profuge fata Suprema Locus.” 
Russian Maritime Expedition. — Captain 
Litke, on his return from his third voyage to 
Nova-Zembla, disembarked at Archangel on 
the 12th of September 1823. In the report 
which he has published, he mentions having 
found, in latitude 69 44 N., and longitude 


| 8 33 W. the Bay of Matovsky, of which he gives 


a description. He reached 76 48 of latitude ; 
but being obstructed by ice, returned to 
Nova-Zembla. A storm, by which his vessel 
was damaged, prevented him from completely 
examining that island in every respect. 

Iceland.—Letters from Iceland, dated in 
March last, state that the eruption of the 
voleanoes Kotlugjan and Orfildsjokelen has 
ceased, but that another element had since 
occasioned the greatest ravages. Kotlugjan 
had been throwing up with so much force 
immense masses of water, that the neigh- 
bouring country was inundated, and three 
men became the victims of the phenomenon. 
The last winter was not cold, although a great 
quantity of snow had fallen amidst terrible 
storms of wind. 

Gas-Buths.—The establishment, at Baden, 
of small apartments, in which the gas disen- 
gaged from the hot mineral waters is col- 
lected and is respired by invalids, has been 
found a most beneficial invention. In Au- 
gust last. about three hundred persons ex- 
perienced great relief from inhaling this gas. 
A similar establishment is about to take place 
at the baths of the Pyrénées. 





FACETLE. 
Glee Singing. 

[At the last meeting of the Somerset-house 
Lodge of Freemasons, a capital Glee, com- 
posed to some whimsical words, written many 
years ago by Mr. Madan, was sung for the 
first time by Mr. Wesley, Mr. Goulden, and 
another musical Brother. A copy was shown, 
with a humorous caricature- drawing of a per- 
son in the act of swallowing himself, having 
begun by cramming his foot into his mouth. 
This created much merriment; and we re- 
gret, that in transcribing the words for the 
Literary Gazetie, we cannot accompany them 
with the droll picture or the clever music. ] 

Autophagos. 

A new Glee, for Three Voices, respectfully in- 
scribed to the Rev. Wm. Fallofield, Worship- 
ful Master, and the Brethren, of the Somerset- 
house Lodge, by Samuel Wesley. 

When down his throat a man doth choose 
(For fun) to jump or glide, 

First on his teeth he ’1l scrape his shoes, 

Nor svil his own inside. 

But if his teeth are worn and gone, 

Without one left to scrape upon, 

What can our jumper find so pat? 





Why, take his tongue (by way of mat) 
And rub his dirty shoes on that. 
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Lines written on presenting a young Lady with 
@ Canary-bird and Cuge.” 

This pretty warbler from Arcadian. bowers, 
Though caged, is yet from @v’ry Spo free ; 

And when, dear maid, by Love's superior powers, 

In wedlock’s cage you-pass*the ‘circling*hours, 
May you thén sing as cheerfially as-he : 

May every joy attend*thy’kinder fate’; 

For, blest the man-pair’d with:so fair‘a mate. 


Impromptu, on seeing: an“Accident on a new 
acadamized Pavement. * 
** Your roads ate not level,”’ said a fellow one day, | 
As crossing-o’er Bridge-street he happened to 
- fall; . bots tt = [pray : 
© Oh, leave it!to Time§”*)said: MAdam, *¢ I 
** Ah, indeed,” said the:man,**.Zime will 
level us-all.”** | _ 

Impromptu, ona recent: Quarrel betuteen two 

Barristers, when they politely: retorted on-each 

other the epithets of Blackguiird and Scoundre}. 
For Lawyers to call’eathother such names; 

As ‘Scoundrel ’’ and.“ Blackguard,”’ -for- 

sppth ; be ~ Epains, 

Only shows .to the would, jf they}ike to. 

Now and then they can. speak the plain truth. 

ok doe * a SCAREE. 

Bonaparte andthe Koran,—When’ Bona- 

parte was in Egypt, ong. of the principa 

Osmanlis was lavish impraisé of the Koran, iit 


3 


the General’s presence 3,“ It edntains,” said}, 


he, “ every tliing.” “ Doés it contain «the 
service of Cannon?” asked Bonaparte, wit) 
a smile. The Tork paused for a moment, 
Certainly it does, Genégal} for,'as it ¢pm- 
thins every thing, it mast:cgntain that.” f- 

' French Anecdote.—In thé feigg of Lovis-1x: 
when, riotwithstanding the virtues of the; 
monarch, the people wtre_in.‘abject’ slavery, 
Ao the higher orders, the followi ( 
took place, which is related 6 


antasing circumstance. e Peanpe Henel de 
Champagne going to imass, ‘fornd oy the 
steps of the eihrch ‘a poor chevalier @n his 
knees, whe said to. him, “* My lord Gount, 
I intreat yon, ia the tianie of heaven, to give 
me something with witeh Ianay-marry,off my 
two daughters-;\ foreF am destitute jf. ail 
means for that,pnrpose.” Artaud de. No- 
gent, a riclr-merchant, who was-behigd the 
count, remarkéd to the chevalier, “ ¥ou do 
wrong in asking «my Jord.for, any thing, for 
be has ‘given ‘dway so much that he has 
nothing. lef} to “give.” The count, hearing 
this, tarned ‘towards ‘Artaud, ‘ Villain!” 
cried he, “ you are in the wrong, to say that 
T have nothing left to give, while I have you; 
ond I will give Yon-to-him. Here, chevalier, 
1 give and gitar him to you!”” The poor 
chevalier, not hf “all surprised, seized on 
Artand firmly . bythe collar, telling him 

hat he would nt let him go, without some 
arrangement; and ‘the merchant was com- 
pelled to pay fivé hundred ‘livres by way of 
ransom ! ; " 


b 2 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Remains: apd. Megioir, of the late Rev. Charles 
Wolfe, A.B. Cura of Bo apepemore, author ofthe Poem 
on the “ Burial of Sir John Moore,” * will, we'are in- 
farmed, de printed fromthe antliér’s own mannseripts, 
under the care ofthe Rev,.04. Rupell, M.A. Chaplainto 
the Lord Lieutenant ‘of Irdapd. ‘They will contain the 
author’s poetical piééés, &c.and a selection from his Ser- 
inons, and be comprised in dvols. 12mo. : 

* This poem, about whieh so much has been said, first 
appeared in a‘Derry Newspaper. : 

Two volumes of the poetical works of Mr. Henry 
Neele are said to be in the press, and a third volume 

reparing. - ; 

. Mr. p> aR intends to publish, early in the en- 
suing year (prefaced by a portrait of bis late Fathes) a 
set of Outlines of the World,” illustrated in 45 Maps 
of its various countries, on which their principal post- 
yoads and statistical divisions, as well as their most in- 





take} ¢ 
Jedition of 59 Volumes: in 32mo. 


al 
eof 8vo, in two_columps, in a diamond Jeiter, 


teresting physical features, will be carefally delineated. 
Size of the plates 12 inches by 9. 
A Treatise on Gout, patholdgieal, therapettical, and 
practical ; in which an attemptis.made to élacidate and 
establish the nature and causes of that diserder, and to, 
deduce definite ‘end correct‘ principles of treatment for 
its)prevention and cure, consonant wiihjustpathological 
views, and confirmed by. observation and experience; 
y A. Rennie, Esq. Surgeon, ’&c. is in the press. 
‘Preparing for the press, a new edition of the Elements 
of: Pathology, and an- Experimental Inguiry into the 
‘Arteries ;.by Caleb Hilliér. » MED. &e. | 
the unpublished 
edical Writings .of the same, author, together with a 
peetins, and several introductory Lisquisitions, by the 
Editor. Salk ead ' ; 
La Belle Assemblée, or,Court and.Fashionable Maga- 
zine, commences a tiew Series this month, with Lady 
elgrave’s Portrait, hy. Sir T.Lawrence, P.R.A. ; and’ 
promises to form, prdgressively,a spicture-gallery of the 
emale Nobility of Gredt Britain. | 
Onur neighbours the French, if théy are a century behind 
us in the magnitude of commertial enterpriges, have 
often of late taken they lead of bs | ini,immehsé literary 
enterprises. Collections of one dhuodred yolumes are 
subscribed for as readily as work, of .only two. or three 
volumes. _ Five-or six editions of Voltaire and Rousseau 
issue Yrdm the press every year. 
lighing at the same time a splendi 
Massics, in 100 volunies royal 


* 


Also very extensive Collections fe 


M. Leteyre is pub- 
edition offthe French 
vo.,and a miniature 
M. Pahekeucke sub- 


* A 


ketibed 5000-0f his Dictionary af Médicine; in 64 


————————$—————— 
‘The best editions and the vartipus manuscripts of the 
‘Bible have of course been c d, and the different 
libraries of Spain, Italy, and Ftance, laid under contri- 
bution for the work, whichis executed with great care, 
and which has received the highest approbation from the 
distinguished clergy of Spain. Don Amat was already 
well known by his translatién'ofthe New Testament, for 
which he was honoured: By (the thanks of ‘the. Pope. 
Thirty thousand copies have been sold of the two ral a 
tions, a*part of which has been sent to America. 


List OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCK OUR LAST. 

Hogg’s Queen Hynde, a Poet, in 6 books, 8vo, 14s.— 
Opie’s Illustrations of Lying, 2:volg: 12mo. 10s. 6¢,—Le- 
gend of Genevieve, and other Poe 
Highways aid Byways, 2d Series, 8. pos ‘ 
Napoleon’s Memoirs, Vol. 4,8v0. English, 14s.; French, 
12s —Ballantyne’s Novelistis Library, Vols. 9 and 16, 
roy. 8vo.,2l, 16s.—Westall’s fllustrations to Moore’s Irish 
Melodies, f.cap 8vo. 5s, ;" proofs, 74. 6d.—Voltaite’s Phi- 
losophical Pictionary, Vol. 6, fiéap 8vo0. 10s. 6d.—Les- 
sing’s Fables and Epigrams, post8vo. 8s.—The Laughing 
Philosopher, square 12mo..JUs, Gék—Fasciculus Poeticus, 
or New Classic Guide, 12mo.4%.—Povah’s- Vocabulary 
of the Greek Roots, 12mo. 2s. 6%--Benséh’s Sermons, 
Part 3, 8vo. 6s.—Meditations and Prayers, 12mo. 3s.— 
Greetthow’s Estimate of Vaccinatioty 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Note.—Strictly spenking. these books are only published 
to the Trade, abd folding, binting, &c.’smay detain them 
from-general publication for several days after they are 
subscribed to Bogksellers.” Thug, #inse early in the week 
may be had noy, but the later ot till next week. 











.J 
nd he is now printing.a coYecfion Which awill reach 
Fevera hundred volumes, under the title of Tfanslations 
fant the Greek; Latin, ‘Itatian, English, Spanish, &c. 
Classics. : ‘i. 
' Typographical+ Curiosity, 
** Homer in a nutshell,” is become no, longer wonderful. 
Shakespeare’s Plays, in a snfatlfoolscap Svo- volume, 
seement almost to fix the limit of fine printings buteven 
Mr. Whittingham's efforts are syrpassed by \M. “Jules 
Didot. He is now printing. an bdjtign of, French 
Poets ‘inkone volame 8vo.‘t "price One hupdted frances. 
our pounds for an-8vo. volume without. plates is, we: 
believe, the highest priceeveheard of; vetywhat ama- 
ut of French poetry. would mot give 47. for an uniform 
edition of alt the best authors.” The volunte will contain 
ot 1400 pitges' prifted on very fine thin yellum papery 


e old’ expgession ef] 


AEGlition of the’part we have seen is exquisite, ang may 
‘he seckaued- muons the finest chelaad:dun ne oF type] 
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Kienna. A History of Vienna, by Baron de 
ie Tmperial historjan, and others, is publishi 

v5 ct which the 2d Number of the Ist Vo's; the Ist 
2d; and 3d’ Numbers of. the 24 Vol. ; and thedst and ad 
Numbers uf the 3a-Vel. have lately appeared. In thé 
7 Number. of the ist Vol. Baron de Kormayhs condnaty 

¢ History of Vienna, to the rergn of Constanfine ; avail- 
jug hinisélfof the Itinerary of Jerusalem, of tliat of Anto-. 
hine, and éf the ‘Faeodosian table; as well-as f.the 
Notitia Imperii.. He shows:that in the ia | in Whie 
Vienna now stahds, there was a Roman To6wn'calh 
Vindobona; and that the Castra-Fabiana ar Favia 


lius died at.Vindobofa. Gallienus ceded it t the Mar= 
comans, in ordér to obtain Pipa Salonica, the daughter 
of one oftheir kitigs. Atrelian retook it. The 34 Num- 
ber contains a narrative of the Fall of the Westefa Bm- 
pire, and of the power of Odoacer, at_Rome apd in Italy, 
The 2d Number.of the 24 Vol. hes from "Theodore, 
King of the Ostrogoths, to the e lishment ofthe Duchy 
of Austria’~ Charlemagne is there represented. as the 
restorer of, Viena; and the founder of St. Refer, The 
3d Nuinher finjahés with Frederick T1.; andy-of courses 
the History of the Duchy of Austria, constantl¥ ingol ng 
that of Vienhay béinnids the principal placetn it 

two Nutlhersavhieh hegid the 3d Vol. are about Radelph, 
surnamed Der Stifter; the founier) and Ott ake 
Bohemia. ‘Phe 3d Number of, the 3d Vol. cduducts 
reader to Frederic TU, ° ; ies 


pilation of ‘Méfifhirs which comprehended ‘the’ eve 
that occurred from thé year 1801 to the peate of Tilsit. 
It is stid that.inihese Memoirs the Chancellor oe) 
very freely of tharly things, and especially of~what too! 
place while Hexyas-at fhe head of foreign affhirs, Before! 
his death he sift the, MS. to M.Scheell, one of the Coun: 
se!lors of States ayed his coniidence. » The King 
has, however, { tis seal upon it; and this interest- 
ing paper is to be Weposited in the archives of the state, 
and not opewed Mieforé the year 1859. M.Sclyrelithas 
been engaged, M,writing a Secret History, of Prusgja, 
which the King 

@eath of Frederit EL), and which, when completed, is ‘to 
remain in wmanusdeipt in the Office of Foréiga Affairs, 
for the informatidn of future ministers. . 

Spanish Pible—The first volume of a new fransla- 
tion of the Bible into the Spanish language, ‘by Don 
Felix Torres Y. Amat, hasjust been published ‘at Madrid. 
It contains Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, and Nambers. 
This translation was commented by order of Charlés 1V. 
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were nothing more than this same town. MareuAnrt, ; 
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s directed is to gu as far back as the [tt 


and it has-beén continued by order of Ferdinand VIL | 
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METEOCROLO 
‘December: 
Thursday. .,.<. 16 
rte ae 17 
Satur ecco, 18 
Sunde : 19 
Monday 1%, 20 | 
‘’ 


GICAL TABLE. 
Pher eter. Bar t 
from ‘30 to"44 
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eres 3B v4 0-05, 
eves 44 S44 50-00; 
eee 9 38 — 29°60 
; 4,— 29-23 
wt aeee |B ~ «+ 49 2884\— 29.05 
*% Wind NW.faqd SW. alternately.! Weattter variables 
singe the’ 20th very boisterous. Freqhent rains y 

“ -Rainfallen ,325 ofaniwch. ~ ‘ 
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> -Our'p xactly what e. 
‘doull'wish it*to_ be, nor, looking thketagbumulation 
of exceljent materiats before uspw ha we'conidreadily 


_mtke it, “But; By Meta po! ; ee a 

. Hristiqas Bas filing ow our day ee i 
but obliged to sacrifice: many, things, ad to postpone 
‘arficles under every One of our heads, inorder to afford 
room for the Title and Index, so necessary to bind up 
our amyal labours inté a velame. has = be our 
| preserit.apdlogy for amumber of omissions, wilh which 
' ‘ the mean 


wardness, whi¢ 
‘friends and the gablie.s. 
Tes nd ew 
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Eelecticus, of, 
Contents (at leas 
eF of the LiteFe 
gen suggested’ 
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WDENTS.« 

mity, wishes us to give a List of 
eviews at the head of each Num- 
Gazette:*'Phis course has frequently 
tolls 5) we cannot accomplish it. 
er our first pagevi® made, ~ (i. e. the types locked 
into what is calle the, fyrm,):the process of making-ap 
ore pages.goes on, andl we are every week com- 


led to postpone, omit articles meant for insertion. - 
hus, were we to print‘a list in page 1, we should find 


‘o render the various heads as distinct as possible, so 
that by glancinz the eye over the Gazette the particular 
gon may readily be seen, is our constant endeavour ; 

ut we will try if any improvement can be made with 
the new year. J 

_ “ A German,’ Liverpool, is perfectly right with re- 
gatd to Mr. Weston’s translation of Schiller’s Ode, with 
which he has taken great libetties; but we do not think 
a sccond version necessary.. By the by, we were not 
aware that Mi Weston’s stories about the king of Prussia 
had appearéd {as A*friend informs us) in the’ Monthly 
Mirror for January 1809 ; takenfrom a German grammar, 


Secret Histor of Prussia —When M. Harden ‘at page 16 that we had been obliged to depart from it. 
retired from phbhieJife, he amused himself iy the come 


Pttien just published. * 83 
Answers leit for L——.; J. S. W.; A. Z.; and,sundry 
other letters of the alphabet. ‘. 
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